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Che Outlook. 


During the past week the contest between Mr. 
Sherman and Governor Foster for the Ohio Sena- 
torship has been settled, and the controversy be- 
tween Senators Conkling and Sherman has been 
removed from the Administration to the Senate 
Chamber. Governor Foster has publicly with- 
drawn, and while he does not request his friends 
to vote for Secretary Sherman, there is very little 
doubt of the latter’s election, Governor Foster’s 
withdiawal is attributed to the influence of Gen- 
eral Garfield ; doubtless it relieves him of a very 
serious perplexity. To hav2 invited any other 
man to be Secretary of the Treasury would be not 
only to displace the one whose candidacy for the 
Presidency General Garfield was chosen to repre- 
sent at Chicago, but also one whose administra. 
tion of the Department has won universal com- 
mendation and has achieved a distinguished suc- 
cess. To retain him as Secretary of the Treasury 
would be to have as head of perhaps the most 
important department in the government a man 
who had turned out of office, as unworthy of it, 
the second member, in the dignity of his position, 
in the new government; the Vice-President elect. 
The case is one in which the Scriptural motto 
would apply: ‘‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.” 











Congress was last week the scene of a row 
which almost assumed the proportions of a riot, 
and which Mr. Wood, one of the older members 
of the House, characterized as the worst he had 
ever heard of on this floor. Mr. Weaver (Green- 
backer) and Mr. Sparks (Democratic) became en- 





gaged in arunning debate, in which the former pro- 
vokivgly kept his temper, the more effectually to 
goad on his angry opponent. At last the epithets 
of ‘‘ scoundrel” and ‘‘ liar” were exchanged, Mr. 
Weaver's bottled up wrath exploded, and the two 
men would have come to blows but for the 
forcible interference of other members. The Re- 
publicans egged on Mr. Weaver, and the Demo- 
crats Mr. Sparks, hugely enjoying the battie till 
it threatened to come to blows, much as a ring of 
ragged boys push on two threatening street Arabs 
to a fisty duel; and the House was thus so much 
participator in the offense, which would never 
have been committed but for its connivance and 
abetting, that it wisely contented itself with ac- 
cepting apologies from the offenders, and listen- 
ing meekly to pretty sbarp censure on its own 
course from some of its own outspoken members. 


Senator Pendleton, of Ohio, has introduced two 
bills for the reform of civil service. The first 
provides that all appointments in the several de- 
partments, except heads of departments and cer- 
tain other officers specifically named in the bill, 
shall be made by open and competitive exami- 
nation. A board of five commissioners is to be ap- 
pointed by the President to have full charge of 
the examinations, which board shall report annu- 
ally to Congress. Findings for misconduct or in- 
efficiency by the comwission shall constitute cause 
for removal ; and promotion shall be according to 
certificate in the order of merit. The other bill 
is a carefully drawn and stringent prohibition of 
contributions by officers of the civil service to 
funds to be used for political purposes, the penalty 
being dismissal. These measures are neither worse 
nor better for being of ‘‘ Democratic” origin; 
the only question is, Are they wise? Both 
measures seem to us impracticable, The last is 
un-American in principle; the office-holder’s salary 
is his own, and he has a right to contribute from 
it to whatever cause he will. It it impracticable; 
if he wishes to aid his party by his contributions 
he will always find an easy way to evade the pro- 
hibition. The first bill will either necessitate sub- 
ordinate boards in every part of the country to 
examine candidates for each local post office, a 
course which would simply multiply the chances 
of favoritism and hide it under a new mask, or it 
will be operative only in a few large cities, and so 
leave the national evil uncured if not unabated. 
A system that works well in a little island like 
England, or in a few great centers like Washing- 
ton and New York, it is wholly impracticable to ex- 
tend throu, hout a continent and into every ham- 
let from the Alleghanies to the Sierra Nevadas. 
There is one remedy for civil service abuses, and 
it isa very simple one; let the Government treat 
its appointees as all business men treat theirs— 
keep them in their posts during good behavior. 
If there are no removals for political opinion’s 
sake, there will be no forced assessments, for there 
will be no power to enforce them, and very few 
corrupt appointments, for there will only be- oc- 
casional vacancies to fill. 


Some recent events illustrates the imperious 
necessity of civil service reform by some method. 
The recent action of the Bar Association of this 
city condemning the custom of making heavy 
assessments on candidates for judicial positions is 
an unmistakable testimony to the fact that jadge- 
ships have been bough: as truly inour time as in 
Lord Bacon’s. In its very effective campaign 
against ‘‘ Boss Kelly ” the New York ‘‘ Herald” has 
shown that the assessments levied on the municipal 


officials for the benefit of Tammany aggregate 
not less than $150,000 a year; in fact, a tax paid 
by the city to support its irresponsible political 
master. The President has removed the Collector 
of Buffalo and the Postmaster of Albany, without, 
so far as the public knows, any complaint against 
them. The only alleged cause for the removal 
in either case ie that the present new nominee for 
the port of Buffalo was removed some four years 
ago to make room for a friend of Mr. Conkling. 
If there is no better reason for the change than 
the published one, the act will do nothing to 
make friends for or to increase faith in Republican 
civil service reform. 


The past week has been a very quiet one in 
European circles. The cable has made strenuous 
efforts to make up for dearth of news by multi- 
plied and contradictory rumors, in which no great 
confidence is to be placed. In Ireland there is a 
lull in the storm, all parties waiting apparently 
with curious and somewhat excited interest to 
learn what measures the Gladstone Government 
intends to inaugurate, or at least to propose to 
Parliament for inauguration, as a remedy for the 
present anomalous condition of affairs. Thus 
far the Cabinet has successfully kept its own 
counsels, a success which augurs well for it in the 
future. Apparently well authenticated rumors 
report that the European Powers have proposed 
arbitration to Greece and Turkey, and that Greece 
and Turkey are both disinclined to accept the 
proposition, Turkey from a general and consti- 
tutional unwillingness to accept anything, Greece’ 
because Europe has already indicated what her 
boundary shall be, and she fears lest accepting a 
proposition now for arbitration would only open 
a way to a new boundary which would be less 
advantageous to her. Greece, however, cannot 
afford to fight without the moral approval of 
Europe, and the European Powers cannot well 
afford to allow the Eastern war to be reopened 
through its own criminal inaction. 


The revolt in southern Africa against England 
by the Boers and Basutos is only a new breaking 
out of a slumbering but never extinguished fire, 
Ever since in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
and English colonized nearly simultaneously the 
Africen cape, there has been bad blood between 
the colonists. At last, half a century or so ago, 
the Boers or Dutch colonists migrated from Cape 
Colony in a vain hope of so getting rid of their 
English neighbors... The Anglo-Saxon is not so 
easily escaped. The Eoglish followed them; and 
outbreaks between the two were common. The 
Boers meanwhile showed themselves only a kind 
of civilized savages in their treatment of the 
natives. They encouraged the slave trade and 
held the negroes in slavery themselves. They 
antagonized the Christian missions at every point; 
resisted Livingstone’s attempt to open up the 
continent and elevate the inland tribes; in one of 
their raids took particular delight in burning his 
house and destroying his furniture; and that he 
escaped alive was due only to his providential 
absence. They achieved and for a while main- 
tained an independent existence; but under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration the English Govern- 
ment took possession of these Dutch colonies, 
which were quite unable to resist, on the avowed 
and not wholly untenable ground that their abom- 
inable treatment of the neighboring tribes threat- 
ened all the cape with perpetual wars. This act, 
however, was immediately followed by an inde- 
fensible war by the English upon the Zulus be- 
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cause they would not consent to be disarmed. 
The attempt to carry out the same policy toward 
the Basutos, another native tribe, has led them 
to revolt; the Boers have taken advantage of this 
revolt to reassert their independence and ally 
themselves with the natives, and the colonial 
government finds the double forces which are 
thus arrayed against it too much for its own 
military resources, and calls on England for help. 
Mr. Gladstone is thus, for the fourth time in the 
brief period of his administration, compelled to 
confront a problem created by the injustice of 
administrations which have preceded him; for the 
same causes have been at work in India, Africa, 
Turkey in Europe, and in Ireland; and he must 
now decide whether he will enforce by the sword 
a wholly unjustifiable conquest of a colony 
which when it took place was unsparingly de 
nounced by the liberal organs and leaders, or face 
the storm of national odium which will be let loose 
upon any Englishman who ventures to surrender 
to force of arms a territory over which the 
English flag has once floated. 


Senders of telegrams should understand that 
they are not ‘‘ private and confidential.” The 
Supreme Oourt of Missouri bas just decided that 
the telegraph company cannot refuse, when sum- 
moned, to bring into court copies of telegrams. 
Such messages are not entitled to the same privi- 
lege which the courts have long conceded to 
sealed letters in the post office. The court refused 
to sanction a general demand for all telegrams 
passing between certain individuals between 
specified dates, but held that the corporation 
could be required to produce any particular tele- 
gram specified in the summons. This decision, 
which is confirmatory of legal, and we believe also 
of judicial opinions heretofore expressed, tends to 
establish the principle tbat telegrams are not in 
any strict sense ‘‘ private and confidential ;” and 
telegraphers who desire to keep their correspond- 
ence secret must resort either to the mails or to 
cipher, and no cipher has yet been invented which 
a shrewd detective cannot decipher. 


Mrs. Cross, known among all Evglish-speaking 
peoples by her nom de plume of George Eliot, died 
quite suddenly last week at the age of sixty. 
Nature bad made her a recluse ; her singular life 
intensified her solitary inclinations; society fre- 
quently went to her, but she is said never to have 
gone into society. She received calls, but never 
made them. Had she lived in this country, her 
name would doubtless have been Mrs. Lewes; but 
Mr. Lewes had a wife living who had twice eloped 
from her home, once to be taken back again and 
forgiven, and the English law of divorce was such 
that Mr. Lewes could get no release from the 
bonds which bound him to her. He was attract- 
ed to George Eliot by her writings and she to him 
by his sympathy with her in them; and, mar- 
riage being impossible, the laws of society were 
set at defiance, and the two lived without 
marriage as husband and wife. She was 
known in such society as gathered about her 
by the name of Mrs. Lewes, though her legal 
name remained Marian Evans. The sympa- 
thy which many men and women felt for her in 
this anomalous position received a rude shock 
when, within less than two years after Mr. Lewes’s 
death, she married Mr. Cross, a London mer- 
chant. Genius sometimes gilds, but never trans- 
forms, a doubtful act. Her life, even if it were 
justifiable, had to be perpetually justified; it 
made the self sacrificing lives of many plain men 
and women seem ignoble who for the sake of 
purity in others could deny their own impulses 
and live in solitariness; and it is at least doubtful 
whether the good her writings did counterbalanced 
the evil of her example. As an author she was 
always in better favor with the critics than with 
the people. We believe the future will justify 
the wisdom of the popular rather than of the 
critical judgment. Her knowledge of human na- 
ture was chiefly of its more ignoble motives; 
she was analytical and misanthropical; she had 
neither the exuberance of animal spirits and hu- 
mané sympathies of Dickens nor the religious hope 
and cheer of Miss Muloch; her writings left the 
reader with a lower estimate of human nature 
and graver suspicions of even its better side. This 
tendency was more strongly marked in her latest 
work; and it is probably quite safe to say that no 





one ever rose from reading ‘‘ Middlemarch” or 
‘* Daniel Deronda” with brighter hopes for himself 
or his fellows, or a new inspiration to divine or 
even genuinely humane and philanthropic living. 
It is the office of fiction to inspire; George Eliot’s 
novels—at least her later novels—depress. Fora 
certain unconscious literary skill, the more artistic 
because so wholly unobtrusive, and for a rare 
power of discrimination and analytic characteriza- 
tion, George Eliot’s novels will always hold their 
place in the library of the critic; but they have 
not the qualities to enshrine them in the popular 
heart. 








OVER ALL HIS WORKS. 


WENTY-FIVE hundred years ago, when the 
ancestors of the men to whom Paul preached 
from Mars’ Hill began to study the world in which 
they found themselves, they were so impressed by 
the harmony of its laws and the regularity of its 
movements that they cailed it the ‘‘Order.” It 
was rather an inspiration than the result of study 
and observation which gave this name to nature, 
for science was in its cradle. 

Since that day the lines of knowledge have been 
carried to the ends of the earth, and far beyond 
into illimitable space. The telescope has watched 
with sleepless eye the faintest gleam of light on 
the outskirts of the universe; the microscope has 
separated atom from atom with a gaze so intense 
and keen that nothing escapes it; the analysis 
of the chemist has resolved every visible sub- 
stance into its elements and given each of these 
its name; light itself has been dissolved and made 
to tell the story of its marvelous composition, and 
so perfectly have its secrets been mastered that it 
has been forced to disclose that which lay beyond 
the power of the telescope to discover, the struc- 
ture of the stars from which through inmeasur- 
able spaces and long periods of time, it falls at 
last upon the eye of the student. The heavens 
above and the earth beneath and the waters 
under the earth have been watched with tireless 
devotion, explored with indefatigable courage, 
studied with consummate intelligence and skill, 
and over it all, to express in one word their under- 
standing of its vast unity and harmony of oper- 
ation, men have written ‘‘ Law.” 

But nature still waits for another name. Cen- 
turies hence, when science shall have pushed its 
frontier stations still further on into the territory 
of mystery and ignorance, when spiritual insight 
shall have done for the ulterior purposes of Order 
and Law as men find them in nature what science 
is doing for their methods, across the whole vis- 
ible universe another word will be written—Love. 
Order, Law, Love are the steps by which men will 
mount to a true conception of God’s purpese in 
creation. 

All things work together for good is the declara- 
tion in which the Bible sums up the final result of 
the whole vast movement of nature and life, and 
to this point of inspired vision which sees the end 
from the beginning science must come at last. For 
law and order, nature and the whole progress of 
history are only other names for that divine 
Providence which touches human life as tenderly, 
as directly and as profoundly through the regular 
and methodical procession of nature as through 
those experiences which we separate from the cur- 
rent of events and set apart as special providences. 
In the truest and deepest sense, all life is a provi- 
dence—that is, a wise foreseeing and provision for 
the best good of every soul that is willing to be 
guided. It isa narrow and imperfect knowledge 
of God which makes an antagonism between the 
world which science searches for knowledge and 
the world in which the spirit seeks for truth, 
which opens a broad chasm between the regular 
ministrations of God’s law in nature and the 
revelation of God's purpose for us in his dealings 
with our careers, Thought, care, power, love are 
as manifest in the one series of events as in the 
other; nothing is forgotten, nothing overlooked. 
If somewhere on the outskirts of the universe 
God is building the latest star and giving it the 
impulse that shall send it sweeping with steady 
flight through its mighty orbit, he is giving no 
more thought and care to it than he will give next 
spring to the flower that blooms by the wayside; 
the flower will have right to nourish itself out of 
every element in the universe—to draw upon earth, 
air and sun for the things that shall round its brief 
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life into beauty; the star can do as much and no 
more. - The same divine co-operation runs through 
the whole creation and throws a suggestive light 
on that relationship between human life and its 
environment of law, into the secret of which 
science has not. as. yet penetrated, but into which 
the rays of knowledge are one day to shine. 

Weeall special events in our lives ‘* providences;”? 
and so they are, but no more than all the other 
circumstances and incidents that crowd our days 
and determine our careers. If the thing that falls 
in with our special plan comes about at the right 
moment we are sure that it is a ‘‘ providence,” 
forgetful that the hard things, the trials, the dis- 
appointments are providences just as much. The 
conditions under which we are forced to live our 
lives and form our characters have all been pre- 
pared by a divine providence, a far-seeing love, 
which makes of them tools which shape us at last, 
if we yield ourselves to the Infinite Artist, into 
the image of God. ‘‘ His tender mercies are over 
all his works.” 








A LESSON OF THE DAY. 


HE encounter between Mr. Weaver and Mr. 
Sparks in the House of Representatives last 
week, of which we give an account elsewhere, af- 
fords a profiteble lesson. If the readers of the 
narrative will only learn that lesson, it may be 
that these two Representatives will have done 
more good by their unseemly conduct than they 
have ever accomplished by their speeches. 

The next morning these men were evidently 
ashamed of themselves, and it was even more evi- 
dent that the country and the House were 
ashamed of them. Why? Was it not because 
they had yielded to their passions; they had al- 
lowed anger to take the control which never ought 
to be wrested from the judgment and the con- 
science; they bad permitted the fires of wrath to 
flame out and show themselves? But the shame- 
ful thing was not the outburst, it was that which 
burst out; it was not the exhibition, it was the 
thing exhibited ; it was not the epithets of ‘‘ liar” 
and ‘scoundrel,’ it was the spirit that searched 
the vocabulary for these epithets. : 

There is many a man who will not frame an 
oath with his lips who allows it in his heart; 
many a man who will not indulge in illicit acts 
for fear of exposure, who will indulge in illicit 
imaginations which are undiscoverable; so there 
are many men who will not fling out the words 
‘*liar” and ‘‘ scoundrel” who lack not the inclina- 
tion, but only the bad courage. Many a man is 
like a ship which has a smothered fire in the hold, 
and barely keeps it from burstiug forth by keep- 
ing the hatches battened down. But fire is fire, 
whether in the hold or on deck, and certain, 
sooner or later, to destroy; and wrath and anger 
and all uncharitableness are the same evil and 
shameful things, whether they break forth in 
words or are suppressed and smothered, but not 
extinguished in the heart. And the lesson which 
we recommend every readez of this shameful 
episode to learn from it is the lesson that hate, 
however exhibited or however concealed, is al- 
ways and everywhere shameful. 

There is ‘‘ honor” and ‘‘honor.” It is a false 
and barbaric kind of honor which resents insult 
with ineult or blow. Calling mea liar does not 
dishonor me, it dishonors the man who uses the 
epithet. The label is of his manufacture, not 
mine; and if I am really and profoundly and 
always true his epithet will not stick to me. 
Even if it does it is small matter. Goods are 
neither worse nor better for a false label. Calling 
me a liar does not make me one: and it is lying 
that is dishonorable, not suffering und+ra lying 
accusation. It was Mr. Seward, we believe, who 
responded to a similar bit of vituperation in the 
Senate once by saying: ‘*‘ No gentleman will ever 
insult me; and no one but a gentleman can.” It 
may hurt me to be hit in the head by a brick- 
bat thrown by a ruffian; it may burt me to be hit 
in the reputation by an epithet thrown by 
another ruffian; but the epithet dishonors me 
just as little as the brickbat. The highest honor 
disregards billingsgate wherever it may come 
from, and treats all assaults of foul-mouthed vio- 
lence as Christ treated the vituperative accusa- 
tions of the chief priests—with silence. To fling 
back the mud that has been ‘flung at you is only 
to soil yourself; to defend yourself serves gener- 
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ally only as an indication that you are not wholly 
defensible. The vessel that is thoroughly shot- 
proof shows its supreme indifference to the shot 
and shell showered upon it by running by the 
batteries without returning their fire. 

He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly; but he 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city. That is the lesson which the House of Re- 
presentatives last week taught the young men of 
the country—that is, all men who are not too old 
to learn. 


YOUNG TIMES AND THE ASCENT 
OF MAN. 


REMARKABLE illusion is involved in the 
common expression ‘‘old times.” Itseems 
to impute age, seniority, venerableness to by- 
gone years. And the habit is so firmly fixed of 
associating experience and wisdom with superior 
age that most persons unconsciously believe the 
world to have been, of course, wiser in the old 
times than it can be now. So, often, the people 
of earth’s early years are called the ancients; and 
this mere expression heightens the natural and 
proper love and veneration for what is old into 
the error of attributing the wisdom of age to the 
early races. Whatever, having been founded 
centuries ago, has lasted until now is old, and its 
endurance indicates superiority and entitles it to 
respect. But the former epochs are not in any 
true sense old. These present, current years are 
the true old times. Earth is older now than she 
ever was before. And the race has now an accu- 
mulation of learning, wisdom and experience 
such as was never before equaled; such as far 
exceeds what can be attributed to Roman, Grecian, 
Jewish or Patriarchal epochs. To speak accu- 
rately one should call those early periods ‘‘ young 
times,” and if men did so they would more easily 
realize that the philosophy, science, art, govern— 
ment and religion of those days were compara-— 
tively undeveloped, and that ours are, in the 
general, improvements. 

A like illusion is involved in speaking of the 
descent of man. It is not difficult to suggest 
ways in which the phrase, ‘as a mere figurative 
expression, may have originated. When the 
genealogist or herald displays upon a chart the 
pedigree of a family, the remote ancestor is named 
at the top, and lines in various directions but all 
tending downward, show the sons and daughters, 
the grandchildren and the later descendants suc- 
cessively, lower and lower on the sheet. Here is 
an apparent descent. Other explanations will 
occur to the mind. But there is not any real 
descent from ancestor to posterity. And it is not 
easy to say why accurate, careful philosophers 
have been willing to continue a phrase which an- 
tagonizes what they have been most anxious to 
teach; the principle of the development of the 
race from inferior types to more perfect ones, 
‘‘Ascent of man,” surely, will express the modern 
conception of the principle of human history, far 
more clearly. It recognizes and suggests what 
‘¢ descent ’,conceals and disavows, the growth and 
development of the race. 

Candidly reviewed, Scriptural and profane his- 
tories concur in the general view that man has 
been and is in a course of development, growth, 
improvement. They do not expound this phil- 
osophy, but the delineations they give are 
suggestive of it. If the notion of high and low 
is to be introduced into the phraseology at all, 
the expression should be that he is tending up- 
ward—is ascending. - Not only is there in each 
generation an accumulation of results of labor, 
in books, institutions, wealth and history, but 
there is a gain in power: man is a better equipped 
and endowed creature now than once. To trace 
the cycles in which this improvement has pro- 
ceeded at once briefly and accurately is not 
possible. Different minds would detail them 
differently. They have been sketched by a 
writer whose view may serve for illustration, 
somewhat thus: 

Scripture delineates the life of mankind in 
earliest generations as consisting ehiefly in the 
animal appetites. He was a feeder more than 
anything else, The typical reward bestowed 
upon the good man was to give him plenty of 
food and wives. Wealth wasin flocks and herds 
—the primitive form for keeping food and 
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clothing. War was a crude struggle of herds- 
men to see which should occupy the rich pasture. 
The powers of accumulation and invention did 
not rise above the rudest provision for the 
simplest bodily wants. Powers of observation 
and generalization, or of philosophic thought, 
scarcely existed. Weaker still was any nat- 
ural power of apprehending God; and for want 
of such power in man the divine Mind must needs, 
throughout the young times of undevelopment, 
do what in older—. e., later—times became unnec- 
essary—reveal itself in visions, apparitions and 
supernatural phenomena, and seek out individu- 
als who might, by special ‘inspiration, be elevated 
to some comprehension of God, and enabled to 
say something of him to their fellows. But these 
exceptionally aided individuals are no indication 
of the normal power of the race at large. But 
at length the appetites—they having become de- 
veloped and matured—were held as a permanent 
acquisition of the nature, while the organization 
took growth in love of war. Ambition of military 
glory, pride in strife and conquest for their own 
sake, came to be, for some centuries, a dominant 
motive. Following this period is seen an era in 
which power in war is held as a permanent acqui- 
sition of the organization, while the creation and 
accumulation of wealth blossom and overshadow 
both war and appetite. And in our own time 
traces are seen that a step still liigher is com- 
menced; invention is superadded to the other 
three; and now what man can build, develop, 
make, not only in common things, but in institu- 
tions, organizations and governments, is, in por- 
tions of the globe, his chief glory; he retains his 
prowess in war, not for its own sake, but to de 
fend his possessions, and is beginning to value 
them as materials with which he can build 
what his growing appetite for construction sug- 
gests. 

It does not contradict this view to say that 
nations, viewed separately, are seen to have retro- 
graded. One who on the sea-beach watches the 
incoming tide sees the waves advance, curl, break 
and recede; but if he will wait he will perceive 
that the tide steadily rises. The ascent of man 
is the tide; separate nations are the waves. 

Fully to realize the truth of the ascent of man 
relieves many difficulties; solves many perplexi- 
ties. It vindicates the righteousness of God’s 
dealings with the infant race during the young 
times; for many permissions and even commands, 
ineomprehensible upon the standards to which we 
have been brought, can be understood and justi- 
fied if one realizes that they were the expedients 
of a parent in educating undeveloped, immature 
children. It unlocks many mysteries in Scripture, 
and relieves inspiration of difficulties ; for one 
can understand how in the infancy of the race 
man may have needed and enjoved divine 
guidance of the writing of books perfect 
for their educational use, yet not meant to 
complete or supersede, still less to forbid, human 
progress. It explains the purpose of the Mosaic 
law, and enables us to retain what that provision- 
al system has taught the race, while we go for- 
ward from under its special obligations to the 
higher morality and warmer impulse taught and 
imparted by Jesus Christ. And it even assists us, 
amid all the vagaries and uncertainties in which 
human affuirs appear involved, under the defeat 
of our best efforts and disappointment of our most 
earnest hopes for the immediate regeneration of 
the race, to look hopefully forward, knowing that 
there are older times yet to come, and there isa 
higher ascent to be reached. Let us remember 
that in the divine view even these our days are 
but young times, and that earth has only partly 
seen the ascent of man, 








NOTES. 


In this number of The Christian Unicn Mr. Howell 
Cobb furnishes the second of his articles upon the 
Future of the Negro in the South; Mr. Shearman con- 
tinues his discussion of the free trade question; in a 
letter from Germany our regular correspondent 
draws a somewhat startling picture of the state of 
religion, or rather of irreligion, in that country; Miss 
M. A. Roe describes a visit which she paid to Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Boys’ Home in London; and Mr, Abbott in his 
Surday-school lesson considers the Virgin Mary as a 
type of true womanhood. For the Young Folks’ 
Department Miss Mattie B. Banks contributes a story 
appropriate to the Christmas season, as are also the 
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poems by Paul Hamilton Hayne and Mrs. Millie W. 
Carpenter. 


“Wide Awake” signalizes the New Year by appear? 
ing in a new and artistic cover, thereby harmonizing 
its exterior with its admirably edited pages. No 
more healthy and entertaining reading for young 
people can be found than that which this magazine 
affords. Mrs. Pratt, whose own skill and originality 
as a writer our readers have learned to appreciate, 
has the happy faculty of inspiring her contributors 
with the same sympathetic insight into child life and 
thought which she herself possesses, and in conse- 
quence the stories which make ‘‘ Wide Awake” so 
rich in entertainment and instruction are written for 
children and not aboutthem. The atmosphere of the 
magazine is not heated by sensational incidents and 
effects, but is so full of freshness, that whatever is 
good in child nature is nurtured into life by it. The 
January number is fnll of good things, including in 
its list of contributors the names of J. T. Trowbridge, 
Paul H. Hayne, E. E. Hale, John James Piatt, Nora 
Perry, Hezekiah Butterworth, Eliot McCormick and 
KE. 8. Phelps. Mr. McCormick tells what might have 
become of the children who followed the “ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” and is aided by Miss L. B. Humphrey, 
who.prefaces the story with a poetically conceived 
and admirably executed sketch of the spell-bound 
procession. 





Mr. Rock wood, of this city, has introduced the in- 
stantaneous process of photography with marked suc- 
cess. The medium by which a sensitive or photogra- 
phic film is produced upon glass, has been, for a 
number of years, collodion. This is made by dissolving 
gun cotton in equal portions of alcoholand ether. [np 
this film was formed the bromo-iodide of silver which 
was acted upon by the light when exposed im the 
camera and made the picture. This has given ad- 
mirable results, but in England, at the times when 
the art was most in demand, the Christmas and holi- 
day season, photography was almost inoperative. 
The new medium experimented upon was gelatine, 
and was found to give a sensitiveness from ten to 
twenty times greater than collodion. A thoroughly 
practical success attended this series of experiments, 
and portraits are now made in one or two sconds 
under a portrait light, and out-of-door pictures in a 
fraction of a second oftime. The relief to the sitter 
from the necessity of sitting with a becoming ex- 
pression on his face for what seems to be an indefinite 
period of time can be readily imagined by all who 
have “sat” for a photograph. It is superlative in 
taking the photographs of restless children, a fact of 
which we have visible proof in the result of a recent 
experiment that stands before us as we write. 


Sorrow comes into our lives like a visitor into our 
dwellings. How shall we treat thevisitor? Shall we 
pay her every attention, or no attention? Shall the 
machinery of life be stopped altogether, and the 
operators stand still, making of Ler presence an inter- 
ruption and aninjury? Or shall she be treated as if 
she were not—no room made for her, no heed paid to 
her, no lesson learned from her? We treat no proper 
guest in either of these ways. We receive her and 
honor her, and minister to her, but home remains 
home, and life goes on, and we try to get good out of 
our friend’s coming and staying. So sorrow comes at 
the heavenly Father’s bidding, not to be ignored on 
the one hand, not to be supreme on the other, but to 
take up a disciplining and sanctifying abode with us. 
She comes not as an intruder to be driven out, not as 
asovereign to take possession; but as a companion, 
whose daily intercourse is to purify and soften every- 
thing it touches, and who, when her mission is ac- 
complished, will silently depart, leaving the blessing 
of her presence behind her. ‘“ Wish not,” wrote 
Keble— 

“ Wish not, dear friends, my pain away: 

Wish me a wise and thankful heart, 
With God in all my griefs to stay, 

Nor from bis loved correction start.”” 


If the astrologers and soothsayers are to be believed, 
the new year will be anything but a comfortable one. 
Fire, piague and famine are among the predictions 
for the season, and even the great pyramid is made 
to bear testimony against 1881. The famous 
“prophecy” of Mother Shipton, of whom, by the 
way, one of our contemporaries speaks as “ Anna” 
Shipton, fixes the same date as the end of the 
world, and as her other prophecies have mostly 
come true, this prediction will doubtless have 
weight in a good many quarters. Moreover, astron- 


| omy is against us; a number of the great planets will 


bein perihelion in 1881, and their conjunction is sup- 
posed to portend untold disaster. In the meantime 
people will do well not to sell their real estate or 
close out their business at a sacrifice, but to wait pa- 
tiently for the development of events. An item of 
comfort in this portentous catalogue of ills is the 
prospect of the most brilliant astronomical display 
of the century. 


Of recent years so much attention has. been given 
to the education of girls that young men are really in 
danger of being overlooked. To further their inter- 
ests and restore an educational equality between the 
sexes a ‘ Young Men’s Society for Home Study ” has 
been organized in Boston which provides five differ- 
ent courses of reading: American and his- 
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tory; English literature; German literature; natural 
science, under the heads of botany, zoJlogy and 
geology, mathematics. Each department will be 
under a person of experience and competence in that 
special line, who will act as a correspondent in his 
particular branch. A small number of members only 
will be given to each correspondent in order to secure 
the fullest attention. The admission fee is two dol- 
larsa year. Among those who will take active part 
in the enterprise are Mr. Longfellow, Dr. Holmes, 
Mr. Warner, Mr. Howells and others. For particu- 
lars address Frederick Gardiner, Jr., Cambridge, 
Mass, 


M. Eugéne Réveillaud and the Rev. G. T. Dodds 
whose eloquent and effective pleas in behalf of French 
Protestantism have awakened a very general interest 
throughout the country wherever they have been 
heard, have concluded their labors, and were tendered 
a farewell reception at Association Hall Tuesday 
evening of last week. The Rev. Dr. Storrs, presided, 
and addresses were made by both the French repre- 
seutatives and by Dr. H. M. Storrs and the Hon. Wm. 
E. Dodge. The commission sppointed to co-operate 
with Measrs. Réveillaud and Dodds, at a meeting held 
in Dr. Crosby’s study on Monday evening of this 
week, reported the result of their labors. In the 
eleven weeks of their visit the French deputation 
held seventy-one public services, which were largely 
attended by interested audiences. These meetings 
were held in thirteen different States, together with 
Canada and the District of Columbia; and the collec- 
tions taken amounted to $12,000, with the expectation 
of s curing as much more. Tbe Christian Union has 
expressed repeatedly its warm sympathy and its 
hearty co-operation with the work of these gentlemen, 
and it is earvestly to be hoped for the sake of the in- 
terests involved that the seed which they have sown 
during their brief visit may bear an abundant harvest 
in the immediate fu.ure. 


The growing intelligence and interest in the 
methods of charity is bearing practical fruit in many 
quarters. In Westchester County, for instance, sev- 
eral years ago, in advance of legislative action, and 
in order to protect children from the contaminating 
influences of pauper associations, the ‘* Westchester 
Temporary Home” was established, where children 
were taken from the county house, sustained and par- 
tially schooled. This irstitu'ion now contains forty- 
two poor children, supported at a cost of $1.50 a week 
per child, or $78 00a year. It seems impossible that a 
wise economy can go further than this, and the insti- 
tution may be commended asa model of careful and 
judicious management. 


The pastor of the Congregational Church at Joplin, 
Mo., the Rev. J. F. Martin, in a private note to the 
editor of The Christian Union writes as follows: 
‘* They were about to levy on our church property to 
pay the bell debt. I have asked for time and am 
working for subseriptions. Have now subscribed 
$204.00. Am going to Pierce City next Sunday to ask 
for aid.” Weshould be glad to send a contribution 
to Mr. Martin for this purpose. It is a case where a 
little money would goa great way and without any 
rebates or discounts or commissions. 


Most of our readers will have correctly surmised 
that it was by a slip of the tongue that Mr. Beecher 
in his sermon on Creeds in the paper of December 
15th, attributed Prof. Mead’s admirable paper on 
Creeds to Prof. Smyth, a mistake which should have 
been corrected in proof, but was overlooked. 


In the death of Dr. Chapin, the intelligence of 
which reaches us as the paper is about going to press, 
the Universalist denomination loses its most eloquent 
and influential clegyman, and one for whose loss the 
entire Christian community, irrespective of denomi- 
national lines, will deeply grieve. 


One great mistake which men make with reference 
to a conviction of personal sinfulness isin trying to 
banish the conviction, or to over-ride it, instead of 
surrendering to it and following where it leads. The 
eure of such aconviction is a “ conversion,” and there 
is no other way of escape from it. 





The prize of $25 offered some time since for the 
best story upon the subject ‘“‘ Ready and Willing” has 
been awarded by the editors to Miss Louise Connolly, 
of Washington, D. C. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—What is the difference between inspiration and revela- 
tion? 

Inspiration is breathing upon; revelation is un- 
covering, disclosing. I inspire my child with courage 
in the presence of danger; I reveal to him the fact 
that there is no danger when he thought it. existed. 
We are going through a pasture and are threatened 
by a bull; Linspire him with courage. Weseeacow 
and he is equally frightened; I teach him, reveul to 
him, the harmlessness of the cow. God inspired 
the sacred writers in so influencing their hearts and 
minds that they were lifted above the ordipary in- 
fluences of pride and partisanship and enabled to see 
more clearly and record more accurately than they 
could otherwise have done. He sometimes revealed 





to them what they did not know and could not other- 
wise have known. He inspired John to write the 
fourth Gospel, but John wrote what he saw and 
heard, as an eye and ear witness. He revealed to 
him what he wrote in the Book of Revelation, things 
to come which but for the apocalyptic vision hecould 
not have known anything about. 

—Please tell me whether it is best to speak extempore or 
from manuscript. Also as to the proper length of a speech. 

YPSILANTI. 

No general answer can be given to either of these 
questions. Unquestionably the highest form of ora- 
tory is the extempore, but it is also the lowest and the 
poorest. It is better to read a good essay than to 
make a poor speech. Some men are confused by an 
audience; their thoughts come slowly and confusedly; 
they are not able to command their resources; they 
become entangled; they blunder; they give pain to 
the audience and bring humiliation upon themselves. 
But in the retirement of their study and with their 
pen in hand their thoughts marshal themselves in 
good array, and take to themselves well chosen 
words. Other men are stimulated by the presence of 
an audience; their mind never works so well as when 
they are on their feet, looking into the eyes of atten- 
tive hearers; their imagination is fired; their emo- 
tions are aroused; their analytical faculty mar- 
shals and arranges their thoughts with instantaneous 
rapidity; and their words are better chosen than they 
eould bein the quiet of the study. Each man must 
decide for himself what is the best method and em- 
ploy it. As little can we give you any rule as to 
length of speech. The most effective political 
speeches in the last campaign were the five-minute 
speeches made by Gen. Grant. Some men can say 
more in five minutes than others in half an hour. 
Again some men can hold an audience entranced for 
an hour, while others will weary them in a five min- 
utes’ speech. Watch your audience; if their interest 
flags and you can not arouse it, stop speaking. It is 
always better to leave an audience sorry that you 
have stopped, than complaiming because you have 
spoken so long. Begin with five minut+¢s’ speeches 
and lengthen as required by your audiences. Brevity 
is the soul of eloquence. 

—Will you please give me your advice, through your col- 
umn of Inquiring Friends, asI am very uubappy over the 
thought that I cannot believe asi have been taught that I 
must, or be lost? Iwas left an orphan when very young; 
was brought up in the strictest old Puritan way; made to 
read the Bible till [almost knew it by heart, much of it; I 
read it ten times through before I was twenty-five; am now 
almost sixty; have been a widow more than eight years. 
My busband took your paper after it started, and enjoyed 
reading it very much, and | have taken it ever since. It has 
been a great comfort tome. I have been a member of the 
cburch for nearly forty years,and am trying to live as I 
ought, but cannot put on all the charity I wish I could, and 
feel that I ought, but the trouble | nave 1s this, that I do not 
love Christ as others do, or as they talk. I lovemy Heavenly 
Father in the way a child loves its parent, and go to bim in 
sorrow and in joy. I feel to depend on him for everything, 
and I feei that if I could only see bim I could fail down and 
worship him with all my beart; but I have no such feeling 
toward his Son. Ican only describe the difference in my 
feelings; as J] love the Father, and cannot love the Son in the 
same way. I wish I could, but I never did, and I know not 
what todo. I never saw any one else that felt as I do about 
it. [have prayed to bave my mind enlightened, but am still 
thesame. The old:r 1 grow the nearer I seem to be to my 
Heavenly Father. And must I be forever unbappy because I 
cannot believe on the Son? It does seem as if the Father was 
all{ peed. Do tell me, asa friend, whatI can do. 1 know 
what the Bibie says about it, but it makes no difference in my 
views. 1.20 


Christ came in order to manifest God to men. He 
did not come in place of God, or to stand between the 
soul and its God, but as the way to God, the truth 
about God, and the life of God. Now in fact you 
have evidently obtained your conception of God asa 
loving and affectionate Father wholly from and 
through Christ. Where else have you got it? Not 
certainly from nature,which seems often cruel, and is 
always inexorable; not from history or providence, 
which uninterpreted is full of enigmas and inexplica- 
ble passages ; not from any pagan teachers, no oneof 
whom does more than give the faintest intimations of 
mercy or compassion as an attribute of the Deity ; 
you have learned it either directly from Christ or 
indirectly from those who have learned it from 
Christ. Now it is your misfortune that you do not see 
clearly to whom you are indebted for this filial affec- 
tion relative to and love toward your Heavenly 
Father. It would be every way better for youif you 
could and did; but you need not stay away from 
your Heavenly Father, nor make yourself miserable 
in his presence, because you do not understand the 
Christ who bas brought you to him. If you cannot 
rejoice in the clearer light of the New Testament, then 
lay hold on the Gospel as you find it in the Old Testa- 
ment; for example, the Gospel according to David: 
“Bless the Lord, O my sou), and forget not all his 
benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who 
healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction ; who crowreth thee with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies; who satisfieth thine age 
with good things; so that thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle’s”; or the Gospel according to Isaiah: “ Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and theunrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him :eturn unto the Lord, and 
he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” ; 





CHRIST ON EARTH. 


By PauL HAMILTON HayYne,. 


H* we but lived in those mysterious days 
When, a veiled God, ’mid unregenerate men, 
Christ calmly walked our devious mortal ways, 
Crowned with grief’s bitter rue in place of bays— 
Ah ! had we lived but then ! 


Lived to drink in with every wondering breath 
A consciousness beyond all human ken, 

That, clothed in flesh, as long conceived in faith, 

We viewed the Lord of life and Lord of death— 
Ah ! had we lived but then ! 


To seea)l Nature quickening when he trod 
By golden glebe, waste wave, or shadowy glen ; 
While'a new sweetness breathed from leaf and clod, 
As through man’s image they divined their God— 
Ah ! had we lived but then ! 


Wild birds above him passed on reverent wing, 
And savage sovereigns of dark dune or den 
Outstole to greet him with mild murmuring— 
Soft as a nested dove’s song in the spring— 
Ak ! had we lived but then! 


At ‘‘ Peace! be still |" the storm-wind ceased to roar, 
And the lulled waters seemed to sigh, ‘* Amen !”’ 
Fear—the heart’s mightier tempest- -surged no more, 
But a strange silence fell on sea and shore ! 
Ah! had we lived but then ! 


With our own ears to catch the words He said 
(Their magic pondering o’er and o’er again)— 

The wine of wisdom quaff from fountainhead, 

Mark the Jame leap, and watch the uprising dead— 
Ah ! had we lived but then ! 


The world grows old! Faith once a mountain-stream, 
Now crawls polluted down a poisonous fen; 

The Bethlehem star has lost its morning beam ; 

Thy face, O Christ! wanes like a wasted dream— 
How changed, how cold since then ! 


Ah! ’tis our dreary lives whose promise fails !— 
These languorous lives of low, lost, aimless men. 
Through mockery’s mist our Lord’s pure aureole pales, 
Yet tenderer than the Syrian nightingale’s, 
His voice sounds now as then! 








DOES PROTECTION MAKE THINGS 
CHEAPER IN THE END? 


By THomas G. SHEARMAN. 


NE of the chief arguments upon which protec- 
tionists rely is that protection makes the pro- 
tected manufacture cheaper in the end. Precisely 
when this ‘‘end” is to come, they cannot say. We 
have been awaiting it for ninety years since the first 
American tariff was adopted, for sixty years since 
the highly protective tariff of 1816, for fifty years since 
protection run mad was put in force in 1828, and 
for twenty years since the present exorbitant tariff of 
1861. In the last sixty years theré has never been less 
than twenty per cent. protection on anything of im- 
portance; and the rate was never so low as this upon 
iron, cotton and woolen manufactures, except for two 
years, 1841-’2. It was never less than thirty per cent., 
except for five years out of sixty. It was over forty 
per cent. from 1828 to 1838, and from 1861 until now. 
But this does not tell half the tale. The duties vary 
so much, that cheap blankets, such as poor people 
want on their beds, pay one hundred per cent. duty, 
while fine blankets, for rich people, pay only seventy. 
Well, we have been paying for sixty years one-third 
to one-half more for all our iron, cutlery, blankets, 
clothes, hats, crockery, window-glass, etc., than we 
could have bought them for in Europe. In this 
period we have imported much more than $13,000,000,- 
000 of foreign goods. On these, $4,000,000,000 have 
been paid in duties, which, with the merchants’ neces- 
sary profit on their outlay for duties, comes to fully one- 
third of the cost, as we have said. Our home mann- 
factures have averaged five or six times the amount 
of our imports. Say five times, and that will be 
$65,000,000,000. The prices of these goods have been 
advanced on the average hy the same rate as the duty 
on the imported goods, or else the imports would not 
have been made. Therefore, the American people 
have paid, in sixty years past, over $20,000,000,000 
(twenty thousand million dollars) in the hope of 
getting cheaper goods by and by. It may be said that 
the duties ought not to be included, as taxes to that 
amount must have been raised in some way. Not 
more than two-thirds of that amount would have been 
spent if taxes had been levied so that the people should 
know just what they were paying: but no matter— 
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take them off. Still the nation has paid over 
$16,000,000,000 (sixteen thousand million dollars) al- 
ready, forthe chance of having cheap manufactures 
by and by. This money has done nobody any good 
thus far; for cheap manufactures have not come, and 
the manufacturers could have made as much money 
in some other way, if they had not been driven by 
taxation, under the name of “ protection,” into man- 
ufactures. The simple fact is that if all the manu- 
factures of protected industries were given to us for 
nothing, for the next twenty years, it would not suffice 
to repay half the sum which we, as a nation, have 
lost already by protection. 

Bat there is not the faintest chance of our ever com- 
ing to a time when the protected classes will be will- 
ing to give us cheap prices. Undoubtedly some arti- 
cles are made more cheaply here than abroad; but 
those articles throve better under a low tariff than 
under a high one. Those manufactures which are pro- 
tected by heavy duties now are the same which have 
been protected for ninety years; and, if you believe 
what the home manufacturers say, they are no more 
able to compete with foreign manufacturers now than 
they were at first. Instead of having things cheaper, 
we are paying a heavier tax for the support of home 
manufacturers than ever before. 

But the protectionists point to a few leading articles 
which have become cheaper all over the world, 
and claim the credit of having, by their system, 
brought about this reduction. Screws, pins and steel 
rails, they say, are far cheaper row than they were 
many years ago, when the duty upon them was not 
large. But the reduction in the cost of these things 
is the result of inventions and improvements in the 
mode of manufacture; and competition is the great 
stimulus to invention. Why is gas so poor in quality 
and dear in price throughout this country? Because 
competition in the business is practically impossible. 
No city can afford to have fifty independent lines of 
gas-pipes in each street; and so each company buys of 
the others the monopoly of a certain district. Being 
‘protected ” in this monopoly, the company has no 
motive for invention or improvement, and makes 
none. This is the tendency of protection everywhere 
and under all circumstances; and it has discouraged 
improvements in our manufactures, instead of encour- 
aging them, as its friends claim. 

If protection had any real tendency to reduce prices, 
protection itself would long ago have become unneces- 
sary; for we should have become fully able to compete 
with Europe. But in fact it has such an unhealthy 
influence in accustoming our manufacturers to look to 
Congress instead of to their own inventive genius for 
support, that we go on using old-fashioned machinery 
and methods long after they have been discarded by 
countries where free competition prevails. 

This last statement will seem to many readers in- 
credible, in view of the peculiar genius of our people 
for invention. But it is fully sustained by careful in- 
vestigations which were made by Commissioner Wells, 
while he was still a protectionist. He found that old- 
fashioned and wasteful processes were in use in most 
of the iron mills of Ohio, and that machinery which 
had been thrown out of European cotton mills as 
obsolete was sent here and used by American manu- 
facturers. It is an ancient proverb that ‘‘ Necessity is 
the mother of inyention.” Wherever the strain of 
necessity has been put upon American manufacturers 
or workmen they have invented everything that was 
necessary to enable them to keep pace with the rest of 
the world. Most of our industries are open to compe- 

tition; and in these invention is active. But in pro- 
portion as they are protected against competition the 
lack of necessity kills invention. And without con- 
stant invention cheaper prices are impossible. 








IRRELIGION IN GERMANY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HIS is a quaint, pretty little towr: of aboat six 

thousand inhabitants, situated at the confluence 
of the Weser and the Fulda, and surrounded in every 
direction with forest-covered hills. It is in the heart 
of Protestant Germany, and within three hours’ rail- 
road of the famous Wartburg, immortalized by its 
connection with Luther. The walls and fortifications 
still exist in part, though the town suffered severely 
in the Thirty Years’ War. 

I am here on a visit toa friend who occupies the 
lower floor of a pleasaritly situated house just outside 
one of the gates. It is Sunday morning, and quite 
cold, but for the present neither rains nor snows, 
which is a pleasant exception to the weather of the 
last four weeks. The lady occupying the floor above, 
and who keeps house for her brother, a young profes- 
sor, was in the garden at eight o’clock hanging her 
linen to dry in rather close proximity to our windows, 
taking advantage, I suppose, of the weather. The 
washerwoman sent our linen home neatly ironed about 
pu hour eariier, 





The church-bell began to ring soon after nine, and 
at half-past nine I took my seat in the principal church 
—a large, cathedral-like building dating at least two 
centuries further back than Luther. It was most 
wretchedly cold, and I drew my shawl up about my 
ears to save them from the icy atmosphere. The 
building is capable of containing three thousand per- 
sons, having two galleries. I counted on the ground 
floor one hundred persons, all but three or four, wo- 
men. In the upper gallery there may have been thirty 
boys and half a dozen soldiers. The seats are upright, 
straight-backed boxes of decayed and moldering wood, 
covered with scratchings, scribblings and defacements 
of various kinds, rendering them extremely disagree- 
able to the sight and the touch. The entire building 
is dirty and neglected, and a chill came over body and 
soul as Ientered. The Lutheran service begins every- 
where with a hymn guided by the organ and a precen- 
tor, the minister being nowhere visible. This hymn 
seems to be intended less as an act of worship than an 
opening exercise giving time to the congregation to 
assemble. The musical talent of the Germans does 
not appear in their church services. Their beautiful 
hymns—and it must be admitted that they rank far 
above any other nation in hymnology—are screamed 
out in one unvarying tone and pace by rude, untrained 
voices, accompanied by a noisy organ, so that the far- 
famed ‘‘ chorale” has become elmost an abomination 
tome. This done, the clergyman, in black gown, ap- 
peared at the altar, and, with his back to the people, 
uttered an invocation to the Trinity and a sentence or 
two of prayer, to which responses were made by organ 
and precentor. He then read the Epistle for the day, 
and appeared inthe pulpit to preach. The sermon 
was an exhortation to think of the day of our death. 
After this another hymn, and the clergyman returned 
to the altar, read the Gospel for the day, a brief form 
of prayer, and dismissed the congregation with the 
benediction. The whole performance occupied about 
an hour. A more lifeless service I never attended, 
save in the agricultural districts of England, and I 
left the church with a sense of relief at being once 
more in the open air, but with a heavy weight on my 
spirit. The shops were all open as usual on the street, 
though everything was very quiet and there was no 
sign of business for the moment. I wandered off to 
the riverside to muse over this state of things and try 
to find in silence and solitude the Invisible Presence 
and blessing I had vainly sought in the sanctuary. I 
reached home by noon. The churches will be open 
again at one ‘o’clock for ‘‘.catechism,”’ an exercise at- 
tended solely by the children who have not yet been 
confirmed; and with this the duties of the pastor ter- 
minate for the day. 

Last Sunday I went with my friend to the Second 
Lutheran Church, which is smaller, though not any 
cleaner or more attractive, and where the order of 
worship—if the name of worship can properly be ap- 
plied to a service in which there is hardly the sound of 
prayer—is the same, with one marked exception; 
namely, that there is evidence of some spiritual life in 
the pulpit. I heard of a Reformed church with an after- 
noon service, and of a mission gathering among the 
poor once a month, with an attendance of some sixty 
persons; and these are all the external signs of religious 
life I have been able to discover in this place. There 
are a few spiritually minded women here, and with 
some of them I have become acquainted. One of them 
called yesterday to invite me to a sewing meeting this 
afternoon, to work forthe poor. I replied that it was 
so entirely foreign to my ideas and habits to sew on 
Sunday for whatever purpose that I could not happily 
accept her invitation. She said that she herself did 
not like it, but the other ladies seemed to find it the 
only suitable time. 

It is now evening, and my friend and I have had 
pleasant reading and conversation together and have 
sung some hymns in English. Moreover, this after- 
noon we had a little Christian intercourse and prayer 
with another friend who is an invalid and has been 
taught of God by loneliness and suffering, and so the 
day has ended happily for us. But as night closes in 
around us, and I think over all these things, and per- 
eeive that in this large house we two are the only 
persons who have thought of public worship, or have 
seemingly had any feeling that this was a sacred day, I 
cannot help feeling profoundly sad, and the more so 
that I know this is the almost universal state of things 
in Germany. I can hardly see how men are found to 
fill the few pulpits which exist in this land. The min- 
ister is the servant of the State, paid to baptize and 
confirm the children, marry them when grown, pray 
for the Emperor, and hold one short, cool service on 
Sunday. There seems no room for ardor or enthusi- 
asm in his calling or for great talents. It is not won- 
derful that out of this land should have arisen Baur 
and Feuerbach, and so many others, who in these days 
are bestowing abilities and time which might be so 
much better spent, on the attempt to prove to us poor 
benighted believers that we are altogether mistaken, 





that our Jesus and our Paul are not what we have so 
long taken them to be, though they utterly fail to tell 
us what they are. 

Germany is a mass of contradictions. While phi- 
losophy, so called, is eating out the religious belief of 
the nation, religious instruction is rigorously exacted 
in the public schools, and large numbers of beautiful 
hymns, and even portions of Scripture, are committed 
to memory as part of the school task of boys and girls. 
Blessed inconsistency! how many souls will be grate- 
ful for it in eternity! Owing to this inconsistency, my 
friend here, who has a few young girls for daily in- 
struction, is able to teach them the practical truths of 
religion with a liberty which no American teacher en- 
joys. She was told by the wife of a professor, mother 
to one of her pupils, that religious instruction would 


be absolutely expected of her, and she is very glad to « 


give it. Probably the mothers have little idea of the 
kind of instruction she is giving—very different from 
that given in the public schools, most assuredly—yet 
it is something that in the present condition of affairs 
the young begin life with a foundation of religious be- 
lief. 

I am inclined to think that German scholarship and 
thought have been overrated, and that before per- 
haps many years, they may be less sought after. It 
will be very much better for themselves when this 
comes to pass, for they are not a little conceited. 
Their philosophy seems to me to be chiefly destructive, 
and this is, after all, the easiest kind of philosophy. 
A child may destroy in an hour the work of a wise 
man’s lifetime. Is not the German mind given to 
curious and subtle speculations? And may not these 
hereafter be found to contain less wisdom and correct- 
ness of statement than many now suppose? It seems 
to me that there are a great many hollow things in 
Germany : hollow philosophy, hollow religion, hollow 
politics, hollow government. I am nota prophet, but 
I think that great dangers lie before the land that 
has learned to do without a Sabbath, and to a great 
extent without God. 

But I mustend. My friend watches my pen curi- 
ously. She can hardly bear a word of criticism, how- 
ever tenderly spoken, concerning her beloved land; so 
she must not see this letter. Meantime I pray that 
God would raise up to Germany many more like her- 
self. J.A.S8. 


MUNDEN-BEI-GOTTINGEN, Germany. } 
November 20, 1880. ‘ 








AMONG THE WAIFS OF LONDON. 
By M. A. Rog, 


F all the charities of the Old World there was 

none that impressed me as accomplishing more 
good than Dr. Barnardo’s homes for destitute boys 
and girls picked up from the streets of the great city of 
London. 

In Stepney Causeway, a narrow street in East Lon- 
don, is the Boys’ Home—a large building containing 
two hundred and fifty inmates, I was first shown the 
large, well-ventilated dormitories, where fifty boys 
have each a bed, its white spread and sheets as clean 
as any of ours. Down-stairs I was taken to the work- 
shops, across a well-paved courtyard, where most of 
the boys were at play. In one shop they learn to make 
shoes, in another brushes, and in another carpenter’s 
work. They have a choice of the trade they will learn, 
but are all in school from nine until twelve.. This is 
exclusively the boys’ home. First, I must tell you 
how it came to be established; then where and how 
they are found. Dr. Barnardo came as a young physi- 
cian to establish a practice in London. He soon he- 
came interested in some Ragged Schools. One of his 
scholars became sick with the typhoid fever in a 
wretched, crowded lodging-house. The doctor found 
him, and decided to take him to a fever hospital; but 
while he was gone for a cab the woman who lodged 
him actually took all the clothes the poor boy had for 
the money due her, and the doctor had to wrap him in 
his own overcoat and carry him thus through the win- 
try streets. From that day he determined to open a 
home for such destitute lads. He used his own funds 
till they were not sufficient; then, in speaking of the 
needs of these boys at a public meeting, a servant girl, 
at its close, handed him a twisted note containing a 
sixpence in farthings—the first money obtained for the 
home. Now there are six large buildings purchased 
by voluntary contributions since 1870. 

In searching for those he would rescue he generally 
selects nights when the rain is descending in torrents, 
feeling certain that none will be exposed who can pos- 
sibly find shelter. Usually one or two of the rescued 
lads go with him as guides. Sometimes their work 
takes them where even the policemen are amazed at 
their boldness, the streets being the abodes of the 
worst characters, and where it is not considered safe 
for a respectably dressed man to walk; yet, out of 
these dark, narrow courts he has rescued children. 


One fearfully stormy night, in an archway filled with - 


rubbish, under an empty wheelbarrow he found five 
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boys. He woke them, and sitting down upon the bar- 
row, with the light of his bull’s-eye lantern, he examined 
their upturned faces, while the wind was dashing the 
rain upon them, as they told their pitiful story. 

One bright little fellow, whose face had still a stamp 
of purity upon it, fairly danced with delight as they 
told him of a home where he could find shelter, food 
and clothing, and friends to teach him how to earn a 
living by honest labor. So they go, picking them up 
from the streets, old barges, and wretched lodging- 
houses, which are dens infested with vermin, not fit for 
human beings, selecting always first the most destitute 
to become inmates of the home. There they are trained 
under Christian influences, and go out with the rudi- 
ments of a good education and a trade to support 
themselves by. 

For some time the charity was confined to boys, but 
one bitter cold evening in March a little girl rang the bell 
of the home door and asked for admission. Her case 
was so pitiful they could not turn her away, and she 
became the first candidate for the Girls’ Village Home 
at Ilford, a few miles out of London. This [also visited 
the same day. Four years ago the first corner-stone 
of a cottage was laid, and now they have twenty-seven 
finished and more building. They are situated around 
a large green square, arid each cottage is two stories 
high, with a pretty flower-bed in front and a play-yard 
behind. Each now contains sixteen girls, but they can 
accommodate twenty. These are of different ages, 
from three to fourteen, placed under the care of a 
lady who voluntarily enters upon the work, and is 
called the mother. It was half-holiday when I was 
there, and I was first taken to a large building, a little 
apart, used as the school-room. Quite a number of 
little girls were scrubbing the floor and putting the 
tooms in order. One sunny-faced child asked me to 
step aside, as her little spot was not yet dry. The 
neatness of every portion proved that ‘‘many hands 
make light work.” They were not dressed in any uni- 
form, and the effort seems to be chiefly to give each 
child personal care and the influences of a home train- 
ing. 

In the cottages some were reading, some sewing 
and some playing with dolls. There is a morning and 
afternoon girl, each holding the place for three months, 
all the work being done under the mother’s instruc- 
tions. Thus they are taught to keep house and sew, 
while half the day they attend school, and the number 
in every cottage is so small, the mother can study the 
disposition of each child. They looked so neatly 
dressed, and were so gentle in their ways, I could not 
realize that they also had been rescued from the streets. 

They have an infirmary for both institutions opposite 
the boys’ home in London. When I was there none of 
the children were sick enough to keep their beds all 
day, but were down in the dining-room amusing them- 
selves with toys and pictures. But I never saw more 
cheerful wards. The walls were tinted blue, and on 
all sides hung pretty engravings or illuminated texts, 
while between the large windows were ferneries set in 
the wall, with rock work, green vines, and a little 
fountain playing in the center. 

All this has been accomplished by one good man, 
struggling at first with many difficulties, but now de- 
pending entirely upon the contributions of the public 
to enable him and his noble assistants to meet their 
expenses from day to day, and generously receiving the 
help they need. 

Of all the great and noble monuments I saw in Lon- 
don, few interested me as much as these two institu- 
tions. Yet they are scarcely ten years old; but they 
will live in the memory of precious lives saved for 
eternity when the statues of the mighty ones of earth 
have crumbled to dust. 








THE FOTURE OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
SOUTH. 
By Howe. Coss. 
IL 

SAID in my first communication on this subject 

that primarily the duty was imposed upon the 
South to develop the latent manhood of the negro. It 
is needless now to consider who was responsible for 
the sudden thrusting of 4,000,000 negroes upon the 
South utterly unfitied to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship—unfitted alike in intelligence and moral char- 
acter. It is equally useless to inquire who is respon- 
sible for the negro’s low condition mentally and 
morally. The only practical question is upon whom 
rests the obligation to liberate him speedily from the 
thraldom of ignorance, and to elevate his moral char- 
acter. A correct apprehension of this obligation is 
alike vital to the negro and the people of this whole 
country. I maintain that this duty devolves upon the 
white man of the South; that he may be trusted to dis- 
charge the duty; and that all other aid to the negro 
must be through that channel. Their common domi- 
cile, interests and destiny impose this duty upon the 
Southern white. The interests—industrial, social, 





moral and political—of the white impel him to give to 
the negro citizen in his midst every opportunity for 
the full development of his manhood. Higher, how- 
ever, than mere interest is the Christian obligation of 
man to his neighbor. The white man of the South is 
the negro’s nearest neighbor, and this fact imposes 
primarily upon the Southern white the Christian obli- 
gation to aid the negro in his struggle for moral and 
intellectual development. Conscience and interest 
unite in constraining the white man of the South to 
the discharge of this duty. The future of the negro 
involves the future of the white. Under God’s provi- 
dence, their interests are inseparably linked together. 

Any injustice to the negro will inevitably react upon 
the white. In industrial pursuits the interests of the 
white compel, if his conscience did not, strict justice 
to and fair dealing with the negro. Their mutual de- 
pendence imposes fidelity upon each. In politics, the 
debauched negro voter will debauch the white. The 
negro’s only protection against this result is in 
mental and moral training. The salvation of the 
white is in the elevation of the negro character. The 
negro cannot go down alone. He must drag the 
white down to his own level. The protection of the 
negro and the white alike from political degradation 
is to be found alone in the full development intellec- 
tually ana morally of the negro. And the speedier the 
elevation of negro character, the better for the South- 
ern white; any conduct of the Southern white toward 
the negro repressive in its effect will inevitably react 
detrimentally to his own interests and character. 

Bear with me here, for at this point the vital errors 
of the past were made by the North. The hatred of 
the white man of the South to the negro citizen was 
assumed—an inevitable conflict of races was assumed 
—and, logically, legislation was enacted bringing to 
bear the strong arm of government to protect the ne- 
gro against the white enemy. This was what Mr. 
Beecher termed the incisive policy—a policy which 
his heart and head alike condemned, but when once 
inaugurated he acquiesced in, and even fostered, in the 
vain hope that peace would ultimately be the result of 
what his reason and instincts forewarned him must 
prove unending strife. The only peace of that policy 
was death. What was the actual result? Distrust, 
alienation, antagonism, where trust, union, co-opera- 
tion was essential. The political revolution of 1874 
gave a check to the incisive policy. What is the re- 
sult? The South, in common with the North, is en- 
joying returning prosperity. The two races are mak- 
ing strides toward cheerful co-operation in accepting 
the situation, and working together for their common 
weal—industrial, educational, moral and political. Let 
the North learn then from facts, that any aid, by polit- 
ical legislation or otherwise, proffered the negro other 
than through the medium of the good will and institu- 
tions of the Southern white man is short-sighted, and 
must prove detrimental to the common interests of the 
negro and the white man. Any other course must re- 
tard and not hasten the negro’s growth. 

This, then, is the first great work of the South— 
white and black—for the North to be convinced, and 
to act upon the conviction, that the white man of the 
South is the only medium through which the negro can 
be aided, and that self-protection will make him a will- 
ing recipient of every aid proffered. This work may 
appear slow, but it will prove sure and permanent. The 
incisive policy in any form engenders antagonism, hate, 
and pursued relentlessly must endinchaos. The policy 
I indicate is the only one which will cement the two 
people, white and black, and give opportunity for the 
solution of a problem at best difficult and full of fric- 


tion. 
It is not pertinent to suggest tbe prejudices of the 


white, the unequal chance of the black, etc. All this 
granted only emphasizes the truth that the white 
man and the black of the South must be friends. Co- 
operation is their only hope. Antagonism, produced 
and continued by the strong arm of the government 
thrust between them, can have but one of two ends. 
Remove this foreign power which sustains the negro 
in the unequal struggle, and instantly superior intelli- 
gence, wealth and character prevail. Continue the 
power to its certain end, and society will be subverted. 
Strife will only end thus in desolation of the South. 

The Southern white man, however, if left to work 
out this problem with the friendly co-operation of the 
negro, would use every effort to develop the negro in- 
to an intelligent, honest, virtuous, permanent citizen , 
would accord him all his equal rights as a citizen; 
would permit him to reap in common with the white 
neighbor the fruits of their united industry ; would en- 
courage him to become a property-owner, with its 
conservative power; would educate and elevate him 
morally, so that he may appreciate and intelligently 
discharge all his duties as a citizen; and would have 
him grow as speedily as practicable to true manhood, 
moraliy, mentally and politically. 

Another great want of the South is that the North 
learn to believe, and act upon the belief, that God 





reigns directly over the South as well as the North. 

The North must be convinced that the South is not 

devoid of conscience and is not abandoned by God. 

This want, which is the greatest need of the South, I 

will discuss in my last communication on this subject. 
ATHENS, Ga., Nov. 6th; 1880. : 








A TYPE OF TRUE WOMANHOOD. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


N the year 405 a few Arabian women coming into 
Thrace brought with them a semi-pagan worship of 
the Virgin Mary. They offered at her shrine cakes of 
meal and honey. Epiphanius denounced this new- 
fangled worship as a heresy. But in spite of him the 
heresy grew apace. Minorities are heretics; majori- 
ties are orthodox: The worship of Mary rapidly ap- 
proached the line and before long passed it. Her 
kindly offices with her Son were implored in an in- 
creasing number of prayers. Churches were erected 
to her honor. She received the title of ‘‘ Mother of 
God.” Her pictures began to occupy the highest post 
of honor in the cathedrals. ‘The Ave Maria was first 
added to then substituted for the Lord’s Prayer. Art 
and literature gave impulse to the adoration. The great 
religious communities devoted themse:ves to widening 
the circle of her worshipers and intensifying the 
worship. The Cistercians wore white in honor of her 
purity, the Servi black out of respect to her sorrows, 
the Franciscans enrolled themselves as champions of 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. The 
Romish excegetes discovered that ‘‘ brothers’ meant 
‘*cousins,” and that Mary had no other children than 
Jesus. The Church relieved her of the taint of original 
sin, and declared her Son to be born of a sinless and 
perfectly saintly woman. Churches and pictures and 
festivals and legends were multiplied. Every Satur- 
day and the whole of May was devoted to her honor, 
this in addition to fourteen annual festivals of univer- 
sal obligation and ,eight more that are authorized by 
the Church, but are only locally observed. The Church 
itself took its favorite name of Holy Mother Church 
from her. As she grew more and more prominent 
Christ was withdrawn more and more into the back- 
ground. Churches designated by the Saviour’s name 
are rare; in Protestant England alone there are up- 
ward <f 2,000 churches which bear Mary’s name. She 
became a member of the Trinity. In art the Mother 
and Child were to be, are still to be, found placed side 
by side with the Father on the throne, the Holy Spirit 
resting on herhead. In sacred literature she stands 
before her Son and shows him the body in which she 
bore him, and the sacred bosom from which she 
nourished him; the Son stands before the Father and 
shows him his open side and sacred wounds; the in- 
tercessions of the two suffice to appease the Father’s 
wrath; the Son yields to the Mother; the Father 
yields to the Son. She is even placed above Father 
and Son in both art and literature. The eternal Son 
in wrath is depicted as about to destroy the earth and 
held back from his vengeance by the entreaties of his 
Mother. Two ladders are seen in St. Bernard’s vision 
extending from earth to heaven; at the top of one is 
Jesus Christ, at the top of the other the Virgin Mary 
Whoever attempts to enter by the first ladder fails snd 
falls back; whoever attempts to enter by the second 
succeeds; for she puts forth her hands and helps them 
to mount. 

Against all this Protestantism protests as an idola- 
try. Stop a moment. Let us see clearly; through 
our reason, not through our prejudices. The idolatry 
is in the false god which the Church offered to the ages, 
not in the nobler conception which the heart substitu- 
ted therefor. There is in Rome, it is said, apagan statue 
of Jove which has been changed by a priestly benedic- 
tion into a statue of St. Peter. The fact is typical. 
The Church offered to mankind a paganized portrait of 
deity ; the world rejected the picttre, and worshiped 
instead a divine woman. The worship of Mary be- 
tokened a development, not a degradation. The idola- 
try was in substituting Moloch for God, not in sub- 
stituting Mary for Moloch. So long as the Church 
preaches a God to be feared, so long the heart. will 
worship a woman who can be loved. Protestantism 
cannot cast the first stone at Rome for this sin. The 
remedy for mariolatry is in a right understanding of 
Genesis i., 27, ‘‘God created man in his own image; 
in the image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them.” Woman also is divine. The 
patience, and long-suffering, and sympathy, and tender- 
ness of the mother are but echoes of God’s voice, 
shadows of God’s glory, sparks from the great Sun. 
When the world learns this it will not try to mount 
either of St. Bernard’s ladders, but will go to its Father 
as straight as the Prodigal Son went to his father. 

This much was true and noble and elevating in 
mariolatry, it was the worship of womanhood. - It 

1 International Sunday-sebool Lesson: Jan.9; hake 1, - 
%. Gelden Text ; Luke i. 46-47. 
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saved.a bratal age from becoming stalls and hope- 
lessly brutal. It kept before women a perpetual ideal 
toward which womanhood has been steadily growing. 
It kept before men the value of purity, gentleness, 
submission, love, qualities which have been steadily 
appreciating in the world’s estimation. The world 
may thank the worship of the Virgin Mary for much 
of the progress that has been made toward the re- 
demption of woman from that hideous slavery which 
was her characteristic condition in the best days of 
Greece and Rome and is her characteristic condition 
in the best phases of pagan society. Womanhood is 
worthy of the world’s homage. And the world always 
pays its homage not to qualities, but to persons; not 
to manhood, but to men; not to womanhood, but \to 
women. We decline to bow the knee to Mary; for all 
that was tender and sympathetic and sacred in the 
woman we see in infinite proportions in our God. 
But we will not pass her portrait by. It is a study in 
womanhood. It is if notan ideal at least atype. She 
is no ‘‘ Mother of God;”’ but the mother of the perfect 
man is worth our study. She is not the divine woman; 
but the features of a divine womanhood may be seen 
in her. 

Purity.—Implied in the title given to Mary, ‘the 
Virgin”; in God’s choice of her to be mother of the 
Incarnate Word; in the angel’s greeting to her; in 
the angel’s testimony of her. 

Shakespeare asks, ‘‘ Who has a heart so pure but 
some uncleanly apprehensions keep leets and law- 
days, and in session sit with meditations lawful?” 
Life answers, The true woman. The sacred mystery 
of life has true sacredness to her. She is to reverent 
to allow the doubtful jest to pass her lips or awaken 
her smile. The heart nests no foul thoughts; there- 
fore no foul words fly out at the mouth. A touch may 
take the gold dust off the butterfly’s wing; no skill 
can put it on again. A word, a look, a thought, suf- 
fices to rob the heart of its perfect purity; once gone, 
it can never be restored. The pure woman allows no 
rude touch to rob her of her glory. 

Submission.—Illustrated by Mary's answer to the 
angel in the Aununciation, ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word.” 
She surrenders herself to the divine will and accepts 
the sacred trust of maternity, knowing that it must 
subject her to the suspicion of her husband, if not to 
estrangement from him, to scandal among her neigh- 
bors, to the certain impairing of that fair fame which 
is dearer to maidenhood than life itself. 

A self-willed woman is an anomaly in nature, a 
lusus nature, of which the modern cabinet has quite 
too many specimens. The obedience of love is not 
a difficult virtue to the true woman. She finds no 
difficulty in interpreting Ephesians v., 22. Sir Philip 
Sydney interpreted woman’s nature in one significant 
sentence: ‘‘ It is against womanhood to be forward in 
their own wishes.” Her might is the irresistible 
might of her meekness. She wins her victories by 
yielding. She conquers opposition by converting it to 
favor and friendship. 

Unselfish thoughtfulness.—Illustrated in Mary’s jour- 
ney to Elisabeth; she forgets the glory announced to 
her, thinks only of the gift that is promised to Elisa- 
beth, and leaves home for the disagreeable journey 
across the country to see her cousin. [Illustrated in 
her thought of her host’s need at the wedding: ‘‘ They 
have no wine.”’ It was not her business to provide 
them with wine? Yes! It is every true woman’s 
business to provide for others what they need. This 
is the wifely, the motherly, the womanly nature. 

A meddlesome woman is a pest; but every true 
woman has in her the meddlesomeness of love. A 
contradiction? Perhaps. But every reader of The 
Christian Union knows some woman—wife, mother, 
aunt, grandmother—who reconciles the contradiction in 
her own life. The true woman thinks for others, feels 
for others, lives for others. If she is not a mother, 
she mothers some one else’s child; if she has not a 
babe, she at least buys a poodle. She would die if she 
could not find some one to work for, perhaps to worry 
for. She sees a thousand things the dull masculine 
eyes.never see, and thinks a thousand thoughts that 
the sluggish or preoccupied masculine brain never en- 
tertains. 

Courage.—A brave heart was that of thewoman who 
ventured on such a journey without brother or hus- 
band; for there is no hint of either; that of the woman 
who, thirty-three years later, braved the rabble and 
the priests and her own heart, and stood at the foot of 
the cross till the last breath was breathed out in the 
cry, ‘‘ It is finished.” 

There are no braver deeds in history than those of 
brave women—womanly deeds too. The true woman 
may be timid; but she is never a coward. She is al- 
ways brave, though never bold; for boldness is no 
more kin to bravery than pyrites are to gold. She 
dares because she knows how to suffer. The courage 
of the brute is that of combativeness and destructive- 





ness; that of the woman is the courage of love. She 
is able to think for herself, plan for herself, act for 
herself. It is not unwomanly to be brave, to be inde- 
pendent, to be individual. 

Piety.—Mary was a woman of adevout soul. She 
was a student of her Bible. Her Psalm of Thanksgiv- 
ing not only abounds with direct quotations,’ but is 
fragrant with Scriptural odor. As a handkerchief 
long lying in a drawer containing otter of roses be- 
comes impregnated with its fragrance, so a mind long 
in contact with such pervasive literature as that of the 
Hebrew Psalms and prophets becomes itself devoutly 
and divinely poetic. She was a woman of much com- 
muning with God. No one whose knowledge of God 
had been derived from rabbinical teachers and rabbini- 
cal traditions would have had such thoughts of the 
divine mercy and help as were hers. She was a 
woman whose strength was from God and of God. 
Her hymn is one of ‘‘deep inward repose.” ‘A 
majesty truly regal reigns throughout.” It is one of 
a * sweet and calm solemnity.’” 

If Paul is right, if the Kingdom of God is righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, I know not 
where you will find it more sweetly voiced than in this 
Psalm of Mary’s. In his cluster of the fruits‘of the 
Spirit he puts “love, joy and peace ” first. What spy 
coming out of the Promised Land has ever brought 
forth finer specimens of these grapes of Eschel than 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, in her hymn of praise? 

The true woman is never an irreligious woman. 
Lacking piety, she lacks womanhood. Profanity is 
more profane from the lips of a woman; irreverence 
more irreverent in the heart of a woman. The soul 
instinctively recoils from an impious woman. 

The sweet fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance—are not these fruits of the highest woman- 
hood? Then is the Spirit the life of the highest 
womanhood. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.— The worship of God in song. 

1st. To interest the children in songs of praise. 

Give the children permission to choose what pieces 
shall be sung. Engage them in a pleasant conversa- 
tion about the selections they make, and get them to 
give the reasons for their choice. If only one verse of 
each song is sung, there will likely be time to sing 
through the whole number known to them. 

Ask the children if they ever make songs of their 
own. Ifthe teacher has the full confidence of her class, 
they will probably tell her of times when they have 
done so, because it is a habit quite common among 
children to sing their thoughts, making up their own 
words and tunes as they go. Tell the story ofa little 
girl who became a Christian, and felt so happy that 
she went around the house and yard singing, 

“ How happy every child of grace 

Who feels his sin forgiven,” etc. 
Her mamma told her that she must not sing when 
company was in the parlor. Two ladies came to see 
her mamma, and Nellie kept on with her song. After 
they were gone her mamma asked her why she had 
disobeyed her. ‘‘Oh, mamma,” she answered, “I 
didn’t mean to, but I am so happy it just sings itself.” 
Tell the children thut they are going to learn of a 
woman who had such a glad heart that she could not 
help singing a song to God. 

2d. To teach why Mary, the mother of Christ, sang 
praises to God. 

Let the teacher draw a musical staff on the black- 
board, or on a slate if the class is small; tell the chil- 
dren that it is ready to have written in it at least a 
part of the song which the woman sung. In order to 
arouse their curiosity to know what the song was 
about, ask them what they think might have made her 
so happy that she would want to sing to God about it. 
Finally tell them that the woman was Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, and that her song was one of thanksgiving 
to God for choosing her to be the mother of the little 
God-child. Ask how many would like to hear the 
sweet words of her song. If possible, let the teacher 
secure beforehand some one to sing the ‘“‘ Magnificat” 
at this point. It ought to be done well, or the chil- 
dren will not get a right impression of it. If it is not 
possible to get the singer, let some portions of the 
song be paraphrased so that the children can compre- 
hend it.. Let as much of the song as is contained in 
the Golden Text be printed in the staff on the black- 
board, and the children helped to read it. ° 

8d. To teach the children how to praise God in their 
songs. 

Tell the children that God is best pleased with songs 
that sing themselves right out of hearts tohim. Speak 


21 Sam. ii., 1-10 ; Peulm xxxiv., 2,3; xxxv.,9; cxxxvi., 23; 
exxvi., 2,3: cxi., 9; cili.,17, etc. See further Scripture refs. 
in Bagster on “ Teacher’s Bible,” 

3 Godet’s *‘ Commentary on Luke.” 





of how David and his musicians used to make a joyful 
noise to the Lord (1 Chron. xili., 8). 

Teach the following text to show how we should 
sing to the Lord: Ps. lxili., 5. Teach that our hearts 
should feel what our lips sing to God (Eph. v., 19). 
Teach that we should sing songs of thanksgiving to 
God for saving us (Isa. xxxvili., 20). Teach that we 
should sing his praises while we are young and when 
we grow old (Ps. civ., 33). 

Give to each child a piece of music paper with the 
places of these texts indicated, and ask them to get 
help fsom some one at home to print or write them, 
as well as the Golden Text, to bring back and show in 
the class next Sunday. 








THE CHURCH WINDOW. 
By MILuIz W. CARPENTER. 


A™ WART the pictured window streams the 
light 
Of morning lands: the blue sky overhead 
Lifts its soft arch, and clouds go by, a flight 
Of gray wings tinged with red. 
The dying Christ upon its sculptured cross 
Bends down in agony—the mystic face— 
. Its fretted hair turned back with feverish toss— 
Wrought with a marvelous grace. 


The organ pipes pour on the dim, hushed calm 
Their rapt prelude of worships. Like far airs, 
Blown from the Orient—past the silent palm— 
They touch our Old-World prayers. 
And comely shapes from out the wondrous throng 
That filled the young world’s temples come and go: 
Earth’s first fair virgins, beautiful and strong, 
With limbs like fire and snow. 


Not myth-like shapes, as those the pagan mourn— 
Nolorn Endymion, piping low and sweet, 

Nor Aphrodite from the far sea-bourn, 
Nor bold Atlanta fleet ! 

Here the young Mary, with her fair veiled face 
Seamed by the woe of mother love forlorn, 

And pensive Ruth, still in her ancient place, 
In the ripe, milk-sweet corn. 


The black-browed Judith with her awful blade 
Smites Holofernes : still her darkling eyes 

Pierce the dense years. Still stands she unafraid 
While the huge heathen dies. 

And Hebrew Esther, with her low, broad brows, 
Comes smiling from her dark pomegranate bowers, 

Still in the flush of love's first tender vows, 
Of love’s first happy hours! 


Above her head the Persian sky bends blue, 
The honey-dropping, summer woods smell! sweet 
With odorous gums: the rose-blooms, blanched 
with dew, 
Drop down about her feet. 
Still Time’s harsh limning leaves herall her best 
Soft-shielding color—with her cloud-dark hair, 
The faint-crushed camphor blossoms in her breast, 
Scenting our world-old air. 


‘* Lord! Lord!” the psalm sighs. In its niche the 
bowed, 

Sad mother listens: and then, lo! the gray 

Shut lips unclose and whisper tothe crowd, 

** This is his natal day !” 

So through the pageantry of lights that burn 

_ And tones that pierce the mother’s woe of loss, 

Sobs through the soul, and at her cry we turn 
And fall before the Cross. 

DEC. 25, 1880. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


In the distemperatures of time, in all the manifold mixture 
of affairs, in the imperfection of men,in the great life of 
humanity, tbat is tossed to and fro, and that, like a troubled 
sea, cannot rest, but casts up mire and dirt, we rejoice that 
there isa place of absolute purity and repose, and that all 
who dwell therein are holy, and that thou thyself, eternal 
Father, art perfect in knowledge, in goodness, in every qual- 
ity which we can understand from our experience, and in all 
those elements which transcend human experience, and 
which lie beyond our thought and imagination—for thou art 
greater than our greatest and best thought, sweeter to love 
dearer to friendship, nobler in purpose, more patient and 
more gentle. There has been no heart that could interpret 
thine. We are all asthe sballow springs of the hills. They 
know nothing of the ocean to which they are all running ; 
and the depth and the grandeur of tby nature, and the riches 
of thy being—who has ever been able to sound these? Who 
by searching can find thee out to perfection? 

We rejoice, though we cannot comprehend it, that thine 
attributes are what they are; that they overhang our thought 
perpetually, and that the glimmering conception thereof is 
a light in our path all the time. We rejoice in the Lord, that 
he is one who does exceeding abnndantiy more than we can 
ask or think. This is our strength and our hope. 

We pray, O Lord our God, not that thou wilt manifest thy- 
self in the full disclosure of thy being nor in the whole glory 
of thine estate; we do not ask to be caught up, like thy ser 
vant, in imagination, into the seventh heaven, that we may 
discern things unutterable; but we beseech of thee that-we-. 
may have borne in upon us,from thy soul sueh 
stay us in life, and hold us steadfastly to virtue, to piety and 
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to manliness; that we may be inspired to contend against 
the things which degrade and beggar us; and that we may be 
ed steadily toward whatever is pure, ard just, and true. 

We pray especially this day for all those that need our sup 
plication; for all that are in trouble; for all that are in sor- 
row; for all that are broken-hearted; for all that are in dark- 
ness and doubt: for all that feel that their way has been 
turned upside down. Thou art the Consoler; thou art he 
that didst come to open prison doors and to bring forth those 
in bonds; and we ask thy rescue this morning, that there 
may, on every side, in this congregation, go forth some tokens 
of love and gratitude from those that are conscious of re- 
lease. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant unto all those who 
are bearing responsibilities the upbearing influence of thy 
strength. Bless parents, and grant that their love for their 
ehildren may be mixed with wisdom; that they may have 
patience and fortitude and overcoming hope; and that their 
children, as they bave been able bitherto to araw from them 
their life, may hereafter be able to draw from them the very 
life of the soul; and in them may they be able to discern the 
lineaments of their God. 

We pray that thou wilt sanctify all the relations of the 
household—all loves, all friendships. Grant that all those re- 
lationships by which men are twined one with another in 
lite may be as of God. May all partnerships, all co-operative 
labor, all generous competitions, and all searchings and re- 
searchings be sanctified as of the Lord. 

We pray that thou wilt bless those that are seeking to dif- 
fuse light and knowledge on every side. From the greatest 
to the least, may they work in a spirit of true beneficence. 
Hold back the things that are evil. Rebuke the devil. May 
he fly from thee and from thine. 

Hear us in these our desires; for they are planted in us by 
thy Spirit. Foster them,and give us the dawning answers to 
them; and bring us, finally, into that blessed land where we 
shall see through the growing ages the fulfillment of all thy 
promises, and all of the God-inspired aspirations of our 
souls. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
RELIGIOUS DOUBT.* 


Part I. 

“And when they saw bim they worshiped him; but some 

doubted.” —MATT. xxviii., 17. 
HIS was a question of personal identity; about 
which one would suppose there need be no doubt, 
because it depended upon the lowest form of evidence, 
which usually is the most rigorous. It was a group of 
those who had followed Christ in his life, who had be- 
lieved in his teaching, who had mourned his crucifixion, 
who longed for his return, and who doubtless would 
be anxious that it should be he. Those who were 
mercurial, those whose understandings moved more 
quickly to their moral aspiration and sense, the mo- 
ment they saw him broke out into worship ; but others, 
either of a sluggish temperament or very cautious, it 
may be from the ascendency of love that cannot afford 
to make a mistake and pour itself our unworthily, 
doubted; and doubt has followed the footsteps of the 
Saviour through all ages down to the present day. I 
am going to discourse, not on the subject of the divin- 
ity of Christ, in which I very heartily believe, but on 
the subject of religious doubt, its nature, its causes 
and its remedies. The subject is so large that I shall 
be obliged to depart from my usual custom, and make 
a double sermon. This morning and this evening, 
therefore, I shall cause your attention to the nature, 
the causes and the remedies of religious doubt. 

To understand what we mean by doubt, it is neces- 
sary that we should first ask what is meant by belief 
or conviction. They bear the same relation to each 
other that the light of day does to the darkness of 
night; or that cold does to heat. Oneis the negation 
of the other, simply. Doubt is merely not believing. 

What, then, is believing? What is conviction? It 
is the conscious acceptance, inwardly, of any statement, 
any truth or any principle, on any evidence whatsoever 
in which there is the feeling that that statement or 
truth or principle is a fact. What we understand to 
be a conviction of truth is the mind’s consent to that 
truth. The lowest form is that of the truth of things— 
what the senses perceive, and what the perceptive in- 
tellect judges and accepts as true. Under this form 
come all mathematical factsand statements. No argu- 
ment is required to prove that two and two are four, 
that four and four are eight, or that eight and eight 
are sixteen. There is nothing to be said in regard to 
these statements. They are therefore called axiomatic 
truths, truths of the senses, or truths that everybody 
accepts. Truths of the senses, or truths in the sphere 
in which the senses act, are received by the under- 
standing of men with more certainty, perhaps, than 
any other class of truths—at any rate by the uneducat- 
ed mind. It does not at all follow that a thing is a 
truth because you believe it is true. It does not fol- 
low because you have the testimony of your senses 
that a thing is true that it is so; for the senses are 
just as apt to be deceived, they are just as fallible, as 
the intellectual philosophic reasoning of men, 

Then there are the results of intellectual perception, 


*Suspay Mornuna, Dec. 10th, 1880. Lesson: Jobn i., 1-14. 
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or reasoning in regard to truths of relation. On this 
ground stand arguments of logical cvercion, or such 
presentations as are supposed to compel the purely 
thinking part of men—the intellect—to assent to given 
results which are thought to be true; and oftentimes 
they are so; but oftentimes they are not so. Never- 
theless, if the argument or logic produces in the 
mind of mana sense of satisfaction as to the revela- 
tion of any truth, to him itis evidence. That which 
is evidence to a man of any given truth depends sub- 
jectively upon his nature; so that an evidence that 
| perfectly satisfies one man, may not even face the sur- 
face of another man’s conviction. 

A far larger sphere of truth exists, however, than 
that of the senses, or that of purely thinking reason. 
Truths that have their development in the sphere of 
social intercouse, of love, of trust, of benevolence, of 
piety, of sympathy; all truths that that in their very 
nature require the intersphering of mind with mind; 
truths which, rising higher, take hold on the great moral 
elements of right and wrong, purity and impurity, 
faith and hope, reverence and irreverence—these are 
truths that move in the sphere of feeling. Now, in re- 
gard to all moral truths of this higher kind, it is not 
in the power of reason to convict or convince any 
man; and all truths (and nineteen out of twenty of 
what are called religious truths consist of these) 
in which the evidence is addressed purely and simply 
to the mathematical reason, to the intellect, or to the 
logical reason, come short of producing moral convic- 
tion. They may produce a logical conviction; but 
they cannot produce a moral conviction; for in this 
sphere of truth the intellect must have for its auxiliary 
some emotion. Moral truth must have the adjunct of 
moral feeling. 

Well, it does not stop with moral truth alone. No 
man can be made to believe, in the Scripture sense, and 
in the proper sense, in a truth of a high moral nature, 
unless there is somewhere in his constitution a moral 
feeling that vibrates to the evidence that presents it to 
his mind; for conviction in this case comes from the 
operation of intelligence and moral sense working 
together. The same is true in regard to a great many 
natures that are artistic. There are some men whose 
way of thinking is so penetrated with artistic elements, 
with a sense of the ideal and the beautiful, that truths 
which leave out the moral element, or leave out the 
element of the beautiful and ideal, do not come home 
to them. 

The same is true in regard to the poetic tempera- 
ment, or the play of the imagination. There area 
great many men who, like Locke, believe that the-imagi- 
uation is a fruitful cause of deception. So itis; and 
there -is nothing in the human economy that is not a 
fruitful cause of deception. There is but one infalli- 
ble man; and he lives at Rome; but the imagination is 
no more likely to stumble into error than logic. Logic 
makes believe that it is infallible; but itis not. Since 
the world began there have nowhere been more ways 
of error than in what is called the exact philosophical 
demonstration of moral themes. 

On the other hand, I hold that there has been no 
guide so safe, on the whole, as that which weaves 
moral argument with the element of imagination, 
There is a large class of people who are so constituted 
that the conscience inside of them will never respond 
to that which is true unless the truth comes to them 
in some such shape that it is gilded or made beautiful 
by the power of the imagination. 

That is the secret of hymns. Take a chapter in 
Calvin on any one of the great themes of Christian 
experience, and you may read it a hundred times over, 
and you will be like men that skate on ice. The state- 
ment is philosophically very perfect; but it makes no 
impression upon you. If you take precisely the same 
sentiment in one of Charles Wesley’s hymns, and pre- 
sent it to men, they say, ‘‘That is so; that is true.” 
There are hundreds of men that do not know, when 
they are singing, whether they are Calvinists or Ar- 
minians. All the churches that ever lived in the world 
are to be found in the hymn-book. 

The proof of any truth may be a fact, an intellectual 
statement, an emotion, or a poetic conviction. A fact 
may be true; and the proof of it may be absolutely 
false; but to a man who receives it, it answers its 
end. All that we want is to bring the minds of men 
into truth that is true to them. If it comes through 
the port of the senses, and satisfies them; if it comes 
through the port of reflective reason, and satisfies 
them; ifit comes through the port of form, of color, 
of the ideal, or of the mystic and obscure, and satis- 
fies them, nothing more is required. No matter in: 
what way the truth comes to a man, if he settles down, 
and says, ‘‘I believe it; that is true to me; I accept 
it,” that is enough. This differs from the ordinary 
popular idea of thought as widely as the whole mind 
differs from any single function of the mind. 

It is plain, then, that although in general intellec- 





tual argument and logic fill a certain sphere in the 





production of conviction, moral and ssthetic feeling 
are required in the higher range of truth; and no man 
who does not believe this can read the New Testament 
with profit. From beginning to end the great fact is 
developed manhood. The one thing which the whole 
Bible seeks if the building up of a noble supernal man. 

The instruments by which this manhood is to be 
built up are secondary ; namely, the modes of present- 
ing fact or truth. In the New Testament, and es- 
pecially in the life of Christ and his teaching, and 
raised to double power in the Gospel of John, you shall 
find that everywhere moral and social intuitions are 
recognized as the highest evidence of conviction—not 
the conviction of the reasoning power, but the convic- 
tion cf the emotional power in men. When Christ 
came into the temple to dispute with his adversaries, 
his argument was: ‘‘ You are of your father, the devil; 
and that is the reason you do not believe in me; for I 
am of my Father, God; and malignity cannot under- 
stand benevolence, nor can impurity understand 
purity.” 

If you stand before one of Titian’s pictures and say, 
‘*Oh! what gorgeous colors!” and a man, hearing 
you, siys, ‘‘I do not see any color,’”’ you cannot help 
yourself. You cannot demonstrate color to a man 
who does not see it. And if you say to aman, “ Hon- 
esty is beautiful,” and he says, ‘‘I do not thinkit is; I 
belong to the school of those who do not see any 
beauty in honesty, nor believe in it,” there is nothing 
more %o be said under the circumstances. The con- 
victioa of any truth implies a certain adaptation of its 
presentation to the wants of the nature to which it is 
presented, before that nature can clasp it and make It 
food for itself. 

This view explains why so many are certain of their 
faith who can give no reason forit. A man says, ‘I 
know, I know.” ‘ But,” it is said, “‘ whydo you know? 
We are exhorted in Scripture to as far as possible give 
a reason for the faith that is in us to every man that 
asks.” A thousand times men have been turned from 
darkness to light, and from wickedness to holiness, by 
an electric shock ; and they say, ‘‘I have been born of 
the Spirit, and these things are true to me; but I can- 
not tell you how nor why the change that I have un- 
dergone was wrought.” Then a great many say, ‘ It 
is very doubtful whether it is genuine or not.” It may 
be doubtful, and it may not be doubtful. To some 
folks it is, and to other folks it is not ; fora man may 
have the moral feeling which gives conviction, and yet 
may not be able to explain the philosophy of it. It is 
not necessary that a man should understand the philos- 
ophy vy which vinegar tastes sour and sugar tastes 
sweet, in order to be satisfied of the fact that one does 
taste ;;weet and the othersour. He may not know how 
to look at the papille of the tongue and see how they . 
work. 

So it is, often, with the presentation of truth. ‘‘He 
that believeth with the heart,” it is said, ‘‘ believeth 
unto galvation.” Although I would not strain the 
passage, I suppose that when it was written it was 
meant to discriminate between intellect and emotion, 
and to imply that a man does not rightly believe truths 
until he believes them with the heart. 

This shows, also, why men may be absolutely at one, 
though the sources of their conviction may utterly 
differ. It is a foundation for charity. It furnishes a 
conception of peaceable unity with unavoidable and 
innermost differences. If aman has holiness for his 
aim in life, and if he with all his heart and soul desires 
to serve God, you may call him Brahmin, or Buddhist, 
or Catholic, or Protestant, or Socinian, or Arminian, 
but the one great point of his orthodoxy, which stands 
central to everything else, as the trunk of a tree is 
central to all the diversity of its branches, isthe pur- 
pose to be built up into a perfect man by the. divine 
influence. That is the one grand thing in all the 
earth. 

Now as to the methods of being built up. One may 
be built up by one thing, and another by another thing. 
Instruments may vary through a long range. Some 
are more generally applicable, and some are more 
specially applicable; but that is the one point that 
unites Christendom. The universal religious instinct 
of the human race in days gone by has been, and the 
universal religious instinct ofthe human race in days 
to come will be, that centermost desire to make the 
largest, purest, truest manhood by the informative 
power of the divine nature. All other questions are 
dwarfed in comparison with that. 

This view explains, also, men’s doubts concerning 
certain doctrines. Men come to me and say, ‘“‘I aman 
unbeliever; I cannot accept the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ; and as to the doctrines of total depravity 
and regeneration, they are all as mist to me.” My 
reply to them is, ‘‘Do you want to get out of some- 
thing, or do you want to getintosomething? Do you 
want to get rid of these doctrines, or do you want 
to live a noble life?” They say, ‘‘I want to live 
@ nob’e life.” Very good; I send them right away 
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to work among the poor and ignorant; and I say 
to them, ‘‘ Here is a noble life; and it does 1 ot re- 
quire doctrine. Succor the lost; help the sick; teach 
the ignorant.” They go to work; and what is the 
effect of that work? It is to develop in them the 
love element, patience, long-suffering, kindness and 
self-sacrifice. And the moment they pour oul these 
elements they go back to the Bible and see that thatis 
just exactly what Christ did; and they come tu look 
upon the Word of God as a book that hadits origin in 
the necessity of men that were trying to rescuy their 
fellow men; and before they know it they ars more 
orthodox than their minister. Emotion produced by 
practice is often ten thousand times more converting 
and Christianizing to a man than the clearesi intel- 
lectual statement—and that without any discord be- 
tween it and the intellectual statement. It merely 
indicates that God in his sovereignty uses all the 
various faculties of men’s minds, and that one cf them 
producing argument is as really right as another that 
produces feeling. Narrow theologians hitheito, for 
the want of a philosophy of human nature, have under- 


taken to demonstrate that truth must come down in. 


the shape in which it has been given from church to 
church. You might just as well say that we ought to 
fight with the instruments which were formerly used 
—bows and arrows. So long as you killa man it does 
not make any difference what you fight him with. 

This doctrine of conviction as the result of mere 
emotion acting with the reason is likewise one of the 
explanations of the paradoxes of Christ. In one case 
Christ says, ‘‘ He that is not for us is against us;” and 
in another case he says, ‘‘ He that is not against us is 
for us.” The two passages are point-blank against 
each other; and a great many men and women say, 
“What sort of a revelation is that which so directly con- 
tradicts itself?” Butif you take those sentences and 
apply them to different parts of the mind, you will find 
that they are both true. Neither of them is any less 
true than the statements that sweet is sweet, and sour 
is sour. Apply the saying, ‘‘ He that is not for us is 
against us,” to the lower passions of men, and it is 
perfectly true. He that is sensuous and sordid and 
devilish, and has no sort of sympathy with the poor 
and needy, not being for us on the better side of his 
nature, is against us." Now apply it to the very oppo- 
site side of human nature. If you look at mun who 
are really following their nobler aspirations, and are 
every day trying to find out what is right, and what is 
nobler rectitude, then you perceive that it is true that 
he that is not against us is forus. One of those truths 
is perfectly true at the bottom of the brain, and the 
other is perfectly true at the top of the brain; only 
men who have no brain do not know how to ianage 
evel, from this general view I think it is fairly plain 
that anbeliefis not necessarily condemnable. It has 
been taught in the chirches that a man must believe 
so and so. Here is the Roman Church, that says, 
* These things are to be received, or the man is con- 
demned”—or damned. There are a great many per- 
sons who do not mind my saying condemned ; but if I 
say damned they are shocked. Just as if damned and 
condemned were any different! They are absolutely 
the same. The churches, from age to age, have laid 
down a long line of propositions and statements; and 
they require ‘the faithful,” as Christians are called, 
to believe those propositions and statements m pen- 
alty of damnation—whatever that may mean. 

Now I aver—and in this I join a multitude of men 
who have supposed themselves to be skeptics «nd inti- 
dels—that a man may doubt thousands of things which 
are presented to him, and which it is said that he must 
believe, and yet be not only innocent, but praisewor- 
thy even. There are things stated in church doctrines 
in ways such that if a man believes in them I am sorry 
for him. There are things stated by churches in ways 
such that self-respect should keep a man from believ- 
ing in them. 

During a revival which .took place in Bosto1, at an 
inquiry meeting of more than four hundred people, my 
father, in conducting the conversation, was assisted 
by a great many persons, among whom was a student 
from Andover ; and my father beard this young theo- 
logue, who was talking with a young woman who pro- 
fessed that she believed, and whom he desired to test, 
which was all right enough, propound to her, finally, 
the old Hopkinson question, ‘‘ Do you think, madam, 
that you would be willing to be damned for the glory 
of God?” She was somewhat startled; and my father, 
who was in the seat behind them, in his prompt and 
brusque way, said, ‘‘ What are you asking that wo- 
man?” He, with a meek consciousness of rectitude, 
said, ‘‘I was asking her, Doctor, whether she vould be 
willing to be damned for the glory of God.” {id my 
father, ‘‘ Would you, sir?” ‘I hope so, sir.” “ Then 
you ought to be damned!” 

Secondly, let us consider the nature and siurce of 
doubt. The lowest and most vulgar form is perhaps the 
most prevalent. Jt is that which comes from ths repug- 





nance of the passions, in the self-indulgence of the 
soul, to the sway of self-denying moral truth. It is 
simply the rising up of the animal that is in men 
against the spiritual that is in them. Where a man’s 
life lies in physical pleasure, where he lives day by day 
for mere secular, animal enjoyment, under the influence 
of the appetites and passions which minister thereto, 
if the command comes to him, ‘‘ Deny thyself, take up 
thy cross, and follow me,” he revolts against the men, 
the institutions and the influences that tend to enforce 
it; and that is an unbelief that is damnable. It comes 
under the category of those things to which our Mas- 
ter referred when he said, ‘‘ The light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” 

That answers exactly to the statement of Christ, 
when reasoning with the covetous and ambitious rulers 
of the Jews, that they would not accept the truth be- 
cause their deeds were evil, because they hated the 
light, and because they loved darkness. Of any man 
who is a man of pleasure in the ordinary sense of 
that term, and who, like a behemoth, is pasturing the 
great fields of human life, and always browsing down- 
ward, and finding his food in the mud—of any such 
man it may be said that his unbelief is damnable. It 
is the exhalation of the morass, it is the miasma that 
comes up from the filthy sty in which they live, that 
clouds the truth and puts out heaven to their eyes. 

Then a variation, or perhaps an extension of this 
is found where men are not wallowing in the mud, but 
are given over to selfish passions—to ambition, with- 
out regard to moral principle; to riches, as only an- 
other form of covetousness and ambition; to self- 
aggrandizement of every form, without any restriction 
of the higher elements. There is many a man who 
thinks that religion is nothing but a varnish that can 
as well be put on at the last as at the first. There is 
many a man who says, ‘‘I will get riches and pleasure 
when I am young ; and after I have secured the great 
ends of this life, I will turn the corner suddenly some 
day, and repent, and go to heaven.” So all the way 
through life they shield themselves by finding fault 
with the truth because they perceive that if they ac- 
cept it, and undertake to conform their lives to the 
noblest ideals of a true Christian manhood, they must 
cut off their right hand and pluck out their right eye; 
and that they will not do. They fortify themselves in 
unbelieving simply because it interferes with their sel- 
fishness ; and that is culpable. 

Now that is your case. It is just the portrait of 
many a man that is here. You are doing what you 
know is wrong. You are organizing wrong conduct. 
You know that your heart is a cage of unclean beasts. 
You know that the reason why you resist Christian 
preaching on the Sabbath day, is that if you give in to 
the views that are presented you have got to change 
every part of your life. And yet, if you could be 
brought to the serious hour of choice it would be the 
hour which would decide in your life between glory 
and honor and immortality, and shame and everlasting 
confusion. 

Then there is the unsettling force of the conduct of 
men who profess to be Christians, which comes in 
upon different minds in different ways. As it is said 
in Scripture, ‘‘ By reason of whom the way of truth 
shall be evil spoken of,” so it may be said that the 
direst and worst argument of infidelity is the church 
of Christ in the world at large. Of all the crimes that 
ever were committed in Europe, the most heinous 
were those which were committed in the name of 
Christianity, by Christian emperors and Christian 
popes. Of all the things that have been oppressive, 
the most oppressive has been the league of Church and 
State to hold men down in ignorance and bondage. 
Of all the briberies that ever were attempted in this 
world, the worst has been the bribing of men with 
fiddle and dance, with pictures, and with holidays, lest 
they should assert their manhood and liberty. Of all 
the things that have been instituted to turn back the 
march of manhood, to keep men in the lower strata of 
life, undeveloped and undevelopable, walking with 
black banner amidst the whole light of Christianity— 
of all these things theology and church influence have 
been the master and leader in times gone by. 

How can we expect that men will have faith in the 
Christianity of the pulpit when they associate with 
their fellow men who stand high in their church rela- 
tions, and find them to be not only less moral, but 
a great deal further down in the line of morality, than 
many who make no profession of religion? Christ 
says, *“* You are the light of the world; you are 
the salt of the earth; let men see your good works so 
that they shall glorify your Father which is in heaven ;” 
but when Christians produce such fruit as many do, 
they lead men to believe that there is no true church 
and no God. 

Then there are others who may be said to have had 
a moral paralysis by reason of the difficulties that they 
raise. There are a great many persons who can 
raise difficulties, but cannot settle them. It is easy 
for a man to bore in the bank of a dam a hole which, 





when the stream has started and the water has got 
to going through the Mississippi levee, he cannot fill 
up again. Many a man has gone to sea without a 
rudder, and found that in spite of him his skiff tossed 
up and down on the waves. 

Now, religion in its whole inclusion, is as large as 
the universe of God; aud a man can very easily throw 
himself out of a settled religious belief that has come 
down through the ages without being able to throw 
himself in again. I could put my shoulder out of joint, 
I think, if I were rightly pitched ; but I-could not put 
it in again. And here are these philosophers of mis- 
chief, these men that, like persons who know how 
to create dyspepsia, but do not know how to get 
rid of it, are able to throw away the faith of their 
fathers, but cannot put another faith in its place. They 
have not the discipline or disposition to practice it ; 
they grow weary of it ; they become disgusted with it ; 
they rebound from it; and at last they go into unbelief, 
and theirs is an unbelief which, if it is not so obnox- 
ious as some others, lacks the element of manliness. 

Another class of unbelievers who, if they are not 
to be honored, are yet to be very greatly sympa- 
thized with, is composed of men who absolutely hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, but who are disposed to 
reject the churches because the conception of life and 
duty in them is a great deal lower than theirs. I rec- 
ollect a man—he is in heaven now—who gave me an 
account of his religious experience. He had been 
studying the condition of men; and he had seen the 
poverty in great cities, the abundance of the few 
and the lack of the many, and the want of that sym- 
pathy which draws man to man simply as man. It 
made him so sick that he felt guilty when he sat down 
at his own table and ate good food, and when he clothed 
himself in comfortable garments, to think that thous- 
ands were suffering for want of these things. When 
he went from church door to church door he found 
some talking about the building of the ark, some dis- 
coursing on original sin, some considering one abstract 
subject and some another ; and he got no comfort. 

There is still another class of men who are unbe- 
lievers because when they look at the creeds of the 
churehes they are satisfied that philosophy and science 
are overturning them. We are living at a time when 
the world is to lock up, as it were, and go on a 
higher level, letting go of old things, and nut know- 
ing where to take hold of new things. This church 
is full of it. All the churches are full of it. Minis- 
ters and congregations are full of it. Men resent; 
and I have no doubt that I shall get epistle upon 
epistle for saying that men have largely let go of old 
beliefs ; but it is a fact. It is to be so, and it must be 
so, on the same principle that a tree sheds the bark of 
the last year to give place to the new bark of this year. 
Men are letting go of many things ; but they are not 
vital things ; they are not the marrow: they are in- 
struments. 

Consider for one single moment what the creeds of 
Christendom have undertaken todo. They have un- 
dertaken to put into an intellectual form things that 
never existed as intellectual verities. They have un- 
dertaken to state in words truths that have their exist- 
ence only as emotions or feelings. But can a man 
put an emotion into a picture? Can a man represent 
feelings by pigments and forms? He can suggest 
them, but he cannot make them. Emotion is one of 
those things which are inexpressible by paint and 
brush. And there are multitudes of things that lie 
very close to the heart of Christianity which can never 
have an intellectual expression ; which can be testified 
to, but which can never be put into language. 

Let a man rich in love and in the power of love, and 
winged with imagination, have the sun of righteous- 
ness pouring down its influence upon him, and kindling 
everything in his tropical soul, and let him undertake 
to put into Janguage the central circuit of his experi- 
ence through which that soul swings in such a glori- 
ous latitude, and do you suppose there is any language 
in any tongue, or in all tongues, that can express it? 
Theugh I were to speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, I should not syllable even the preface of it. 
And yet, what is religion? It is the history of the hu- 
man heart. It is the holiness or perfection of ideal 
Character. It is the application of mental philosophy, 
as erived from opr experience, to the orb of God 
himself. It is the attempt to put in fine lines the his- 
tory of the eternal in the days gone by. It is the at- 
tempt, with the vision of logic, to secure tbe whole 
view of eternity. It is the framework of that great 
moral government which God carries on upon the ter- 
raqueous globe, in human life, by society, by industry, 
by all avocations. The infinite, the sovereign and the 
eternal God shut up in a catechism! Can any man ex- 
press the inexpressible? 

Meanwhile the word of God stands sure. God 
knows his own in that they hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Let no man count himeelf en infidel 
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tion of his will to obedience to his moral sense, for a 
clearer revelation of divine sympathy, and for the sun 
of love to shine more purely over all his life. Let any 
one who wants to be a nobler man, and is willing to 
be a nobler man, and hungers for nobility of soul, and 
is willing to open his soul to God, say, ‘“‘ I know thee 
not; but thou knowest me: make me better.” I will 
guarantee sucha man. He is on the very center path 
of the Christian life. Whoever calls on God, who is 
his Father, to love him as a child, and to help him to 
overcome the animal in him, his passions and appetites, 
the seductions of the world, and to give him immor- 
tality, and make him worthy of that immortality, no} 
by works of righteousness which he shall do, but by 
those fruits which he shall produce in him—whoever 
does that, and longs for holiness, and for God that he 
may be holy, need not be afraid of what men say of 
him. It is better to be called an infidel and be with 
God than to be called orthodox and train with the 
devil. 

Do not be afraid of what you may be called; but, 
above everything else, be afraid that, because you are 
in the church, and you have never rebelled against any 
theology, and are regular in all your devotions, you 
may therefore feel that you are a Christian, and are 
safe; for Christianity is a living thing. There is no 
Christianity in books, or creeds, or catechisms. Chris- 
tianity is in the heart of man. It consists in loving 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself. Build your whole life on Christ, and lie in 
his very bosom, and for you will wait glory and honor 
and immortality. 

To this life in the soul—not to the saints nor to the 
churches, but to this life—I call every man. Count 
yourself not unworthy of such a life. 








EVENTS OF 1880. 


1. Parnell, the Irish agitator, arrives in New York 
to solicit aid. 

3. Governor Garcelon, of Maine, defeated by the 
Supreme Court on his points of appeal.—Death 
of Bishop Gilbert Haven, M. E. Church, at 
Malden, Mass., 58 years. 

6. General Garfield, of Ohio, nominated for the 
United States Senate. 

7. Assembling of the Maine Legislature, with high- 
handed proceedings by the Fusionists. 

9. General Chamberlain assumes control of the 
military property of Maine. 

12. Republican legislators take peaceable posses- 
sion of the State House, organize and make up 
a case for the Supreme Court. 

18. Election of General Garfield as United States 
Senator from Ohio.—Gambetta chosen Presi- 
dent of the reassembled French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

16. The Supreme Court of Maine sustains the Repub- 
lican Legislature, notwithstanding the election 
of a pseudo-Governor by the Fusionists. 

1%. The Republican Legislature elects Governor 
Davis, and the Fusionists subside. 

19. James Russell Lowell nominated Minister to 
England. 

20. Death of Jules Favre, of France, 70 years. 

22. General Grant in Havana. 

24, The Maine Fusionists stil] trying to carry their 
case with the Supreme Court. 

26. A convention signed between England and Tur- 
key for the suppression of the slave trade. 

29. Death of Hon. Richard Frothingham, of Boston, 
68 years.—Indian Commissioner Hayt removed 

from office for malfeasance. 

Feb. 2. The independence of Roumania recognized by 
Greece and Holland. 

5. Queen Victoria opens the British Parliament. 

12. Opening of the German Reichstag. 

13. A $100,000 tornado in Tennessee. 

14. A $600,000 fire in Chicago. 

17. Attempted assassination of the Tsar of Russia 
by blowing up the dining-room in the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg. 

18. Death of James Lenox, of New York, 80 years. 

20. $800,000 fire in New Haven. 

23. Threatenings of an outbreak on the Chinese in 
San Francisco, 

24. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the French Engineer, in 
New York, in the interest of the canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama.—Dean Stanley con- 
tending for a monument.to the Prince Imperial 
of France in Westminster Abbey. 

26. Melancholy reports of famine suffering in Ire- 


Jan. 


land. 
27. The Tsar of Russia gives General Melikoff su- 
preme powers to preserve the peace. 
29. Communication established between the two 
branches of the St. Gothard Tunnel in the 


Alps. 
Mar. 2. $200,000 fire in New York City. 
5. Destructive tornado in Ohio and Indiana. 
, MeMeoahtes Thenite wiaRrawe tout te College of 
(Music in Cincinnati.—$175,000 fire in Pater- 


, (i $1,000,000 tre in 86. Pan, Minn. 


nation can be allowed to control a Panama 
canal. 

9. Loss of 24 lives by burning of factories in Mos- 
cow.—$300,000 fire in Oakland, Cal. 

11. Dennis Kearney of San Francisco, arrested as a 
disturber of the peace. 

15. Extensive labor conflict in progress between 
piano manufacturers and their workmen in 
New York. 

16. Denis Kearney sentenced to a fine of $1,000 and 
six months in the house of correction. 

18. A Congressional investigating committee reports 
charges of election frauds against the Garce- 
lon government in Maine. 

The British Parliament prorogued. 

. The ex-Empress Eugénie sails for Africa to visit 
' the scene of her son’s death. 

26. England assumes control in northern and east- 

ern Afghanistan. 

30. President Hayes formally opens the Museum of 
Art in New York. — 

31. Secretary Sherman offers himself as a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

April 6. Cadet Whittaker, of West Point, the victim of 
an alleged outrage. —$166,000 fire in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

7. Bismarck resigns bis Chancellorship in a pet, but 
withdraws the resignation next day.—Cele- 
brations at Newport and elsewhere of the cen- 
tenary of Channing’s birth. 

8. $200,000 fire in Dixon, Ill. 

12, Reported resignation of Lord Lytton, Viceroy of 


& 


India. 

14. Destructive forest fires in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. 

17. 20 persons killed by a powder mill explosion at 
Berkeley, Cal. 

21. Fall of the wall of Gilmore’s Garden in New 
York. 

22. Resignation of Lord Beaconsfield as Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain. 


28, Mr. Gladstone called to succeed him. 

24. Destructive hurricanes in Illinois, Tennessee and 
Mississippi. 

29. Formal opening of the new British Parliament. 

6. $250,000 fire in Boston. 

11. $190,000 fire in Rixford, Pa. 

12. Destructive forest fires in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

13. $300,000 fire in Stuyvesant, N. Y. 

14. $2,000,000 fire in Milton, Pa. 

15. Sir Bartle Frere résigns the Governorship of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

16. Opening of the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. 

18. Reports of famine in Persia.—Yellow fever at 
Havana, 

21. Heavy failure of the Reading Railroad, Coal and 
Iron Co. 

25. Intense heat in various parts of the United 
States and deaths from sunstroke. 

29. Whittaker, the West Point cadet, convicted by 
a Court of Inquiry of having ‘“‘ outraged” 
himself. 

30. Death of Rev. Dr. Rufus Anderson, of the A. B. 
Cc. F. M. 

June 3. Death of the ex-Empress of Russia, 56 years. 

Twenty people killed by the unroofing of a 

church in a hurricane at Mt. Carey, Ohio. 
8. General Garfield, of Ohio, nominated for the 
Presidency by the Republican Convention at 
Chicago. 

11-12. Collision in the night between the Long Island 
Sound steamers “‘ Narragansett” and ‘‘ Ston- 
ington.” Loss of many lives. 

The British House of Commons unseats Mr. 

Charles Bradlaugh. 

General Hancock nominated for the Presidency 

by the Democratic Convention at Cincinnati. 

Burning of the East River steamer ‘‘ Seawan- 

haka,” and loss of nearly 50 lives. 

29-30. Furious breaks in Mississippi levees. 
30. France begins the work of clearing out the 
Jesuits. 

July 2. The Workingmen’s Party of California deposes 

its president, Denis Kearney. 

4. Death of Dr. George Ripley, 78 years. 

6. Death of Dr. Barnas Sears, 77 years. 

%. Turkey and Greece in a hostile attitude. 

8. General Grant in New Mexico. 

15. One hundred and eighteen lives lost by a col- 
liery explosion in Wales. 

17. Abandonment of the project for a memorial to 
the Prince Imperial of France in Westminster 
Abbey. 

19. Cleopatra’s Needle arrives in New York harbor 
by steamer from Egypt. 

21. Accident in the Hudson River Tunnel, by which 
20 men are buried alive.—Mexico elects Gon- 
zales President. 

24. Earthquake at Manilla and loss of 300 lives. 

28. Serious disaster to British troops in Afghanistan ; 
Burrows’s brigade annihilated. 

7. Dr. Tanner, of Minnesota, completes a forty 
days’ fast in New York, under medica! super- 
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Aug. 


from the European Powers. 


held in 1888 in New York, hold their first 
meeting in that city. 

14, Close of the Concord School of Philosophy. — 
Completion of the Cathedral of Cologne. 

17. $1,000,000 fire in Eureka,j/Neb.—Turkey and Rou- 
mania assume diplomatic relations with the 
United States. 

18, The island of Jamaica visited by a terribly de- 
structive hurricane.—$500,000 fire in St. Louis, 

20. Thomas Hughes, of England, reaches New York 
on his way to Tennessee in the interests of col- 
onization thers. 

23. The British and the Afghans coming to close 
quarters in the region of Candahar. 

24, Death of Gen. Myer, Chief of the Signal Bu- 
reau, 51 years.—Dry weather and low water 
are causing much inconvenience throughout 
the country. 

29. The Havana steamship ‘“ Vera Cruz” founders 
off the coast of Florida; loss of many lives. 

31. Death of Dr. William Adams, of New York, 73 
years. 


Sept. 1. President Hayes and party off for the Pacific 


coast. 

2. A treaty signed with the Indians. 

3. Mr. Gladstone resumes his place in the House of 
Commons. 

4, Severe drought prevailing in Vermont. 

7. American Social Science Association conyenes at 
Saratoga. 

8. British Parliament prorogued. 

9. Burning of Manhattan Market, New York; loss 
$900,000.—Terrible explosion in Seaham Col- 
liery, England; loss of about 150 lives. 

11. Death of Marshall O. Roberts, of New York, 66 
years.—The young Queen of Spain has a 
daughter, 

17. Boston celebrates with great parade the 250th 
anniversary of her founding. 

18. Ministerial crisis in France; Jules Ferry or. 
ganizes a new cabinet. 

21. $170,000 fire at Green Bay, Wis. 

22. Landlord and tenant troubles in Ireland begin- 
ning to wear a serious aspect. 

Oct. 1. Mr. Carlyle seriously ill. 

5. Mr. Thomas Hughes formally opens his new col- 
ony, Rugby, Tenn.—Death of Offenbach, the 
French composer.—Serious contention be- 
tween Turkey and Montenegro for the _ 
session of Dulcigno. 

6. Death of Prof. Benjamin Peirce, of Py 
College, 71 years. 

7. Bjérnsterne Bjrnson, the eminent Norwegian 
author, is tendered a public reception in Bos- 
ton. 

12, General Grant in Boston.—Mr. Archibald Forbes 
lecturing in New York. 

15. Public celebration of the completion of the Ca- 
thedral of Cologne.—Arrest of the lady man- 
agers of a bogus *‘ Ladies’ Deposit Company” 
in Boston. 

16. Twelve feet of snow in some parts of the North- 
west.—The Legislature of Oregon constitution- 
alizes female auiirage: —$500,000 fire in Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

20. Death of Lydia Maria Child, 78 years.—Gen. 
Garfield declares the ‘‘Morey letter” a for- 
gery. 

29. Garibaldi ill.—Riot between Democrats and the 
Chinese in Denver, Col. 

Nov. 2. Election of Garfield and Arthur, the Republican 
candidates for President and Vice-President, 

9. Troops are being concentrated in Ireland. 

11. Death of Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia, 88 
years.—Terrible explosion in the Ford Colliery, 
N. 8.; loss of 50 lives. 

19. Death of Gov. Williams, of Indiana, 72 years.— 
Death of Chief-Justice Cockburn, 78 years. 

283. Lord Beaconsfield publishes a new novel. 

26. Dulcigno surrendered by Turkey to Montenegro. 

27. Mr. Abbey, a New York theater manager, aban- 

dons his plan of bringing out the Passion Play 
in that city. 

Dec. 2. The 500th anniversary of Wycliffe’s Bible cele- 
brated in New York.—Gen. Hazen succeeds 
the late Gen. Myer.as ‘‘ Old Probabilities.” 

3. Gen. Roberts bas triumphantly concluded the 
British campaign in Afghanistan. 

4, The cause of the Ponca Indians being stoutly 
urged in Massachusetts.—The allied European 
fleet in the Mediterranean disbands.—Burning 
of the Kearsarge Mills at Portsmouth, N. H.; 
loss $500,000.—Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
opens the Boston Monday Lectures for 1880-’S1. 
—Serious land troubles continue in Ireland. 

5. A movement on foot to raise a Presidential Re- 
tiring Fund by subscription. 

10. Loss of 86 lives in a Welsh colliery explosion.— 
The President decides to send a special com- 
mission to investigate the case of the Ponca 
Indians.—$750,000 firein Pensacola, Fla.—Gen. 
Howard has been selected to succeed Gen. 
Schofield in charge of West Point Academy. 

12. Threatening aspect of affairs in the Transvaal 


;. a 8. Secretary of the Navy Thompson has re- 








8. President Hayes. gives notice that 1 no foreign 


10, The Commissioners of the World’s Fair; to be 


signed. 
4,-Mr. Bugene Schuyler appointed Consul-General 
to Roumania. 
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Religions ets. 


How to Sweeten Beneficence.—The writer is acquainted 
with a church where, for ten years, the weekly offering, 
as an act of worship, has had a place in the morning ser- 
vice. No portion of the money given is for current ex- 
penses of the society, All these are paid by pew-rental. 
A brief invocation precedes the offering, which recognizes 
the Author of all good as the owner of all things, and 
Christ’s command to preach the Gospel to every creature 
as binding upon the conscience, and the debt we owe him 
for the grace of salvation freely given to the world. This 
brief prayer, as the weeks go by, gives opportunity to 
to touch the heart and conscience on many sides, and to 
bring the grace of giving before the mind in many aspects, 
praying as the spirit moves, and with a little premedita- 
tion. It hasa marvelous inflience in changing the drift 
from a mere collection to a savory offering of gratitude 
to one who gave himself for us; and nothing can well be 
more vital to this matter, if it is to yield any spiritual 
advantage whatever. The motive, the animus of the whole 
affair may thus, in a few moments, adjust itself so as to 
become a thing of joy, because the face of Christ is seen 
in the contribution-box, and the gift is to the persova 
Lord himself. Besides, alms and prayer are thus linked 
together; faith and works go hand in hand; the 
spiritual exercise and the putting forth into fruitage 
are inseparable, and the one justifies and intensifies 
the other. There is this to be said further, that for 
two or three moments, at each Sabbath morning 
service, the outlook and the going forth of the 
soul is to the ends of the earth. as embraced in the redeem- 
ing love of Christ, a thing many times so criminally for- 
gotten. While the offering is being taken the choir often 
lends a sweet persuasion to the service, and throws over it 
the spell of holy melody. It has come about, first, that the 
amount raised tor the benevolent purposes of the church 
bas been greatly augmented, amounting to an average, 
per year, of from something more than $200 a Sabbath to 
something more than $100 a Sabbath. according to the 
times and other demands upon the congregation; and, 
second, thut as a method of beneficence, the people could 
not be induced to go back to the old method of annual or 
oecusional collections. This is one of the strongest city 
churches. But where there is a pastor to take the plan 
on his heart, and work it with enthusiasm and a love for 
it, it goes just as well in the country as in the city. It 
shoula be understood that no plan will run itself. If the 
heart of the pastor is not in it, it will not succeed. The 
fault, then, is not with the plan, but with the minister, 
possibly, also, the officers of the church, if it fails. What 
is true of this church is true of other city churches east 
and west of the one in evidence, showing that the statement 
of some that this plan will do for small churches, but not 
for large and strong, isa mistake. Beneficence at large 
needs both expansion and uplifting into a ,higher, purer, 
and more winsome service for Christ. -One good way to 
bring it about is to associate it with the holy bours and the 
holy things of the Lord's day and the Lord’s house. 


The Week of Prayer.—The International Committee of 
the Young Men's Christian Associations récommend the 
following Scripture Lessons for the Week of Prayer : 

Jan. 2. Sun.—Christ the only hope of the lost worid. 

Jan. 3, Mon.—Tba: ksgiving for the blessings, temporal 
and spiritual, of the past year, and prayer for their continu- 


— Ps, exivii; 2 Cor., ix., 11. 

Jan. 4. Tues.—Humiliation and confession on account of 

individual, social and national sins. 
Dan. ix., 3-19. 

Jan. 5, Wed.—Prayer for the Courch of Christ, its unity 

and purity, its ministry ; and for revivals of religion. 
Epo. iv., 1-16; Ps. Ixxxv., 6-8. 

Jan. 6. Thur.—Cbristiap education ;. Praver for the Family, 
Sunday -schools, and ali educational institu:ions, for Young 
Men's Christian Associations, and for the Press. 

Prov. iv., 1-i8; 2 Tim. iii, 14-17. 

Jan.7, Fri.—Prayer for the prevaience of justice, humanity 
and peace among all nations; for the suppression of intem- 
perance and Sabbatb desecration. 

Isa. l¢iti., 18, 14; 1 Cor. ix., 25-27. Ps. Ixvii., 1-7. 

Jan. 8. Sat.—Prayer for Christian Missions and the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ. 

Tsa. lii. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSON. 

The Song of Mary.—Luke i., 46-55. Golden Text: My soul 
doth magopvify th~ Lord,and my epirit batn rejoiced in God 
my Saviour. (Luke i., 46,47.) Commit vs. 51-55. 

Jan. 9, Sunday theme.—On the ministration of the Holy 
Spirit. ° 


The Rev. Dr. Paddock, of St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, 
was consecrated Bishop of Washington Territory, on Wed- 
nesday, December 15th. Nearly a hundred clergymen 
were present, including six or eight bishops. Among the 
number was Bishop Paddock,of Massachusetts, the brother 
of the newly consecrated bishop, who, together with 
Bishop Tuttle, of Utah, presented him to the presiding 
bishop. The latter is now in his eighty-fourth year. The 
sermon was by Bishop Stevens, of Philadelphia, setting 
forth the good land to which the Bishop was going, and 
the power of faith which had led godly men in all time to 
quit bome and kindred and go forth to plant the Gospel in 
distant places. It was inevery way appropriate and im- 
pressive. With happy effect allusion was made to the 
fact that while the diocese of one brother was on theshores 

‘of the Atlantic, that of the other was established on the 
shores of the Pacific, the two embracing the rising and the 
setting sun, but doing a work on which the sun would 
never set, The service of consecration by Bishop Smith 





was exceedingly impressive,as that of a man naturally 
would be who is on the borders of the grave, but who is 

d of remarkable saintliness and consecration. Heis 
so enfeebled as hardly to be able to stand alone, and yet 
his voice rang out at times with singular emphasis and 
clearness. Our Episcopal friends sometimes make quite 
too much parade over the matter of bishops, but if they 
will always select as good men as the brothers Paddock 
they can be excused for indulging in a little superfluous 
and harmlessceremonial, This makes the third mission- 
ary bishop who has been consecrated since the General 
Convention, each one of whom ought not to be without 
decided uses, seeing the Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Society will be additionally drawn upon for from $15,000 
to $18,000. 


Memorial Sunday-Schools in Missouri.—Some years ago 
the Rev. W, P. Paxson was preaching in a church in New 
York City in behalf of the American Sunday-School Union, 
and, in setting forth some of the good results of their mis- 
sionary work,siated that many of the mission schools plant- 
ed by them become the seeds of churches. A gentleman 
who heard him went home and said to his wife: ‘‘We 
have erected a marble monument over our darling Daisy. 
In time that will crumble. Let us erect one that sball be 
enduring.”’ So they gave $25 to the missionary work of 
the American Sunday-School Union, to be spent in organ- 


izing a Sunday-sebool in some destitute place in the West. . 


This was done, and the school was called the Daisy Mis- 
sion School. I+ bas been the means, in the hands of God, 
of leading many young people to God’s house and to the 
study of his Word. A young man who lived near to it 
became so interested there that he finally went out asa Sun- 
day-school missionary, a volunteer, and organized many 
Sunday schools without pay. These facts being known by 
# liberal and wealthy gentleman in Syracuse, N. Y., in- 
duced him to give money largely to the American Sunday- 
School Union for the support of that missionary, and now 
he is doing a noble work in Texas, having organized over 
200 Sunday-schools for over 10.000 neglected children; so 
that now many of these living monuments are dotting the 
prairies. 


The Ontario (N, Y.) Congregational Conference at its 
recent meeting passed the following resolution: ‘‘ Recog- 
nizing the fact that there is not only a place for but the 
need of a National Congregational Council holding regular 
sessions, and appreciating the loss our denomination has 
sustained in the absence of such co-operative action as 
that council contemplates, the conference takes this op- 
portunity to express its hearty appreciation of the services 
already rendered by it and rejoices in the harmony and 
Christian spirit which has characterized its deliberations 
and approves of the judgments at which it has arrived 
and of the Congregational spirit in which its expressions 
of opinion have been made, and we request our churches 
to remit to our treasurer, as soon as may be, their propor- 
tion of the sum asked for from the churches of this State 
by the Council to meet the necessary expenses of that 
body, including the publication of such documents as it has 
wisely determined to issue.” This was done after hearing 
the report of the delegates. This is one of the largest and 
most important and influeatial of the local bodies of the 
Congregational denomination in the State. 


The “ Revised Discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church’’ is published in pamphlet form in order that the 
churches may discuss the changes which are stiggested. 
The most important change is that which provides for a 
“ judicial commission” to be elected by the General 
Assembly, and to be a court to which all appeals from the 
lower church courts shall be referred for adjudication. 
This ‘‘ commission ” is to be composed of nine ministers 
and nine elders, whose decision will be final. The com- 
mission is to meet at the same time and place as the 
General Assembly. Should such a “ judicial commission” 
be adopted as a part of the legal and ecclesiastical machin- 
ery of the Church, the General Assembly will avoid a 
great deal of trouble and delay. Appeals and complaints 
have heretofore crowded its calendar and have been de- 
layed sometimes for years. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—Itis reported that Miss Smiley, the well-known Quaker 
preacher, bas joined the Episcopal Church. 

—The Rev. Lemuel Jones, of Mousey, accepts a unanimous 
call to the Congregational Church in Eibridge, N. Y. 

—Tbe Rev. Dr. Theodore Irving. a nephew cf Washington 
Irving, and a well-known Episcopal clergyman, died last 
week. 

—The corner-stone of the new chapel of the 111th Street 
Metbodist Church was laid at 109th street and Madison 
avenue, December 284, 

—The Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn, 
bas paid off its debt, and the Union Presbyterian Church, of 
Newburgh, has been equally successful in providing for an 
encumbrance of $20.900. , 

—The seceding part of the congregation of the Methodist 
church at Red Bank, N. J., have formed an independent 
society, under the name of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and are taking steps to build a house of worship. 

—The Rev. L. R. Brewer, for eight years rector of Trinity 
Chareh, Watertown, N. Y., was consecrated Bishop of Mon- 
tana December 8th, and will leave for his new field in Janu- 
ary. Five bishops and a large number of clergymen were 
present at the ceremony. 

—There was sometbing significant in the remark of a 
speaker at the last Unitarian convention, who said, “The 
only time I felt that I ever wanted to be orthodox for an 
hour, wasthe hour in which I noted the great missionary 
triumpbs of orthodoxy.” 

~The Rev. Lemuel Jones, of Mousey, N. J., has received a 
unanimous ea}l to the pastorate of the Congregational 





church of Elbridge. N. Y. This church is in a flourishing 
condition, and Mr. Jones bas signified his intention of accept- 
ing the call and entering on the new field at an early day, 

—The Rev. Mr. Seeper, of the Churchville Congregational 
Church, N. Y., reports deep religious interest there, union 
meetings being daily held by the Congregational, Baptist and 
Methodist churches. There are more than sixty conversions 
already. including several Universalists, one of them a prom- 
inent citizen and a trustee inthat society. He has resigned. 
The meetings continue. 

—TheRev. William Adams was dismissed by Council from 
the Canandaigua (N. Y.) Congregational Church, December 
Mth. The Council recommend bim asa man of eloquence 
and pulpit power. He was formerly pastor of a large church 
in Bristol, England, and any Congregational or Presbyterian 
church desiring an able pastor would do well to bear bim. 

—On December 10th the parsonage of the Congregational 
church in Strykersville, Wyoming Co., N. Y., was burned. 
The pastor, Rev. W. B. Mucklow, lost all his books and 
papers, and nearly all the clothing of his family and most of 
bis furniture. There was no insurance on the house or its 
contents. Mrs. Muckiow was sick in bed with an infant a 
few hours old, and with ber four children and nurse barely 
escaped 10 night-clothes, while the mercury was below zero! 

— The Missionary Herald” for January contains a notice 
of the death of the Rev. Myron W. Pinkerton, a missionary 
of the American Boegrd in South Africa. He died of fever 
near Inhambane, November i0th. Mr. Pinkerton was on his 
way to open a new mission in Uwmaila's kingdom. He 
reached Natal from this country July 24. His expectation 
was to go by sea 750 miles onward to Chuluwan, and go in- 
land across a narrow belt of the sea coast Mrima to Umzila’s 
kraal, distant140 miles. By various untoward events which 
could not have been toreseen, he was detained in some of the 
most pestilential places—‘‘this forbidden and deadly region,” 
be called it—for four full months, at Delagoa Bay, Quilimane, 
Mozambique, Zanzibar, and lastly Inbambane. Tre proba: 
bility is that this unexpected exposure of four months to 
the sea coast malaria undermined his health. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The colored people of Boston are forming a Congrega- 
tional church. 

—At Nortbfield, Conn., the Thanksgiving services were held 
in the evening this year, with a decided increase of attend- 
ance. 

—Tbe Rev. George A. Gordon, of Cambridge, Mass,, bas 
accepted the unanimous call of the Congregational church 
at Greenwich, Conn. 

—Prof. James M. Hoppin, of New Haven, has been asked 
to take the professorship in Homiletics in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in this city, left vacant by the death of Dr. 
Adams. 

—The Free-Will Baptists of New England recently appoint- 
ed a committee of fifteen to select a site for a summer resort 
for the denomination. Among the committee were Presi- 
dent Cheney, of Bates College. Rufus Deering, of Portland, 
and B.C. Jordan, of Alfred. They have decided to purchase 
afarm at Old Orchard. The site is convenient, with a fine 
prospect of the ocean, and all the advantages resulting from 
asea-side resort. It is expected that a large pavilion will be 
erected, with a village of at least 400 cottages. It is expected 
that $40,000 will be expended in im proving the property. 

THE WEST. 


—The Rev. J. A. Dobson, of Muncie, Ind., has left the Uni- 
versalist Church and become a Congregationalist. 

—The Rev. J. BE. Higgins leaves his Congregatiunal charge 
at Princeton, Minn., intending to take orders in the P. E. 
Church. 

—Fifty-five persons united with the Congregational Church 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 5th. Of this number all but five united 
on a confession of their faith. 

—Three new Congregational Churches have been recently 
organized on the line of the North Pacific Railway, at 
Wadena, Verndale and Bluffton. 

—Strong efforts are being made to keep Prof. Patton in 
Chicago. His resignation bas not been accepted, and the re- 
cent gift of $100.000 by C. H. McCormick is one of the argu- 
ments which are being urged to induce him to reconsider his 
determination to go to Princeton. 

—The minutes of the General Congregational Conference 
of Minnesota, just issued, give the following statistics: 
There are 5 District Conferences: 140 churches, with 6,940 
members; 108 ministers, of whom 29 are without charge: in 
Sunday-scbools, 11,960; benevolent contributions, $15,973.20 ; 
6 new churches organized during the year. 

—The Rev. W. H. Ryder, of St. Paul’s Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, TIl., at the cl~se of hissermon on Deo. 19th informed 
his congregation that the continuance of bis connection with 
them would be contingent upon their raising or guarantee- 
ing sufficient funds to pay off the entire debt of the church, 
amounting to over $50,000, by Jan. Ist. 

—Mr. W. C. Coiland, a graduate from Oberlin College and 
Andover Theological Seminary, was ordained to the work of 
the Gospel ministry at the Congregational Church of Roches- 
ter, Mich., Dec. 7th. The Rev. Z. Eddy, D.D., of Detroit, 
preached the sermon, the Rev. E. A. Berry, of Pontiac, gave 
the charge, andthe Rev. Moses Smith, of Detroit, the right 
hand of fellowship. Ordaining prayer by the Mev. P R, 
Hurd, D.D., of Detroit. The church in Rochester is the 
oldest Congregational Church in Michigan, organized July 
Ist, 1827. The new pastor enters upon his work with bright 
prospects. 

FOREIGN. 

—In spite of his age, Signor Gavazzi preaches three times a 
day, and with all his old-time fire. 

—Prof. Robertson Smith has been invited by office-bearers 
of the Free Church in Glasgow to deliver a series of lectures 
on “ Biblical Criticism.” 

—Bishop Littlejohn madea very favorable impression by 
bis lectures before the University of Cambridge, England. 
In recognition of their value, he has received from the Uni- 
versity the degree of LL.D. 

—There wasa burial scandal in the village of Lowton, in 
Lancashire, a fortnight ago. The vicar of the parish objected 
to the interment of an ‘“ out-parishioner,” unless according 
to the rites of the Church of England. The deceased was a 
Nonconformist, and the father insisted on the service being 
conducted by his minister. A long wrangle and painful 
scene occurred when the body was taken to the churchyard; 
but the vicar ultimately gave way, and the interment took 
place. One of the church wardens is said to have demanded 
“a guarantee that there should be no breach of the peace,” 
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Science and Brt. 


AMONG THE PICTURES. 

At Goupil’s (Knoedler’s), Fifth Ave. and Twenty-sec- 
ond St., is a multitude of pictures, generally high- 
priced, from many of the European art centers, as 
Munich, Paris, Rome, etc., and bearing many signatures 
of largest celebrity. Unhappily celebrity by no means 
assures excellence or even merit, and it would sadly 
derange the enterprising importer’s commercial ven- 
tures were prices rigidly graduated by artistic quality. 
There are many works bearing distinguished names, 
and corresponding prices, which intrinsically are not 
worth having, and many from humbler studios, and 

_ very modestly priced, of rare and genuine beauty. 

Among landscapes we find Corot, three examples, 

two by Dupré, two by Diaz, others by Wahlberg, Vey- 
rassat, Burnier, and one by C. H. Miller, of New 
York. The French landscape is almost invariably un- 
interesting in motive, and is little better than a freak 
of color-study, or some eccentricity of nature. This 
partly arises from the poverty of the scenery itself, 
and the absence of suggestive and inspiring conjunc- 
tions of water, river snd largely varied distance, and 
partly because French art and life are not in sympathy 
with nature. They are skeptical, narrow, passionate, 
unimaginative. Nature is an open book to faith, emo- 
tional fervor, meditation and the poetic impulse. No- 
thing could be more dismal and unmeaning, therefore, 
than most of these landscapes. Dupré alone has the 
slightest feeling for color in general relation outside 
of mannerisms. There is a little canvas ot his, quite 
commonplace in motive, only a lonely peasant’s hut, a 
single figure, a cow or two near a pool in the fore- 
ground, as many trees, and a sky of cumulus clouds, 
yet it is glowing with warmly toned and very har- 
monious color. But it is nothing better than a color- 
study. The Veyrassat is a more pretentious effort— 
a group of hay-makers, with horses admirably colored 
and drawn with life-like effect. Here is realistic work, 
positive color, and earnest composition, but the dis- 
tance is weak, inharmonious and slovenly. The Diaz 
pictures are tedious—mere freaks of morbid color. 
One, but three or four inches square, has a clump of 
black, lowering trees, opening for a patch of unlovely 
light, in the midst. The larger gives very vaguely the 
figure of an old bent woman gathering sticks in a wild, 
rocky hill-side region. This morbid little canvas will 
find a purchaser at $2,000. Directly across the room 
hangs a delicious Wahlberg (a Swedish artist), large 
cabinet size, full of atmosphere, leafy form and frag- 
rance, dreamy without indistinctness, giving a 
glimpse one longs to penetrate and explore of 
sweet rural ways and living, and withal of a most 
satisfactory texture and touch, and priced at 
$250—a bargain for one who buys beauty rather 
than celebrity. Mr. Miller’s picture of similar 
proportions is a masterly study of light and shadow 
after the impressionist school, full of suppressed color 
and picturesque contrasts. It is very simple in theme. 
A turbulent, boisterous sky of storm-driven clouds is 
rather coarsely dashed in, sometimes at the cost and 
to the damage of the tree tops, which stick in the 
surging splashes of color. Distance, however,chastens 
the excess. It certainly is the strongest bit of nature 
intheroom. Burnier, a Flemish artist, on a larger 
canvas, gives a lovely milking-time picture quite in 
the feeling of Troyon, with a low-lying sunlight flood- 
ing the air, and lighting up the firmly drawn maid and 
thetwo or three cows in the foreground. On the 
whole, a dignified and valuable work. Wontermaer- 
tens has a flock of sheep spreading out toward the 
foreground, showing careful study and great skill of 
delineation. But the three Corots baffle all esthetic 
predilections and continue hopeless conundrums. If 
there is color in nature, then the Corots are ugly, for 
they are literally without a sense of specific color. If 
there 1s form and substance in nature, then the Corots 
are pretentious lies, for they are ‘‘ without form and 
void.” They are rather like pictures of dyspeptic, 
morbid, night-mare memories, which have haunted a 
fevered brain. They are consistent, each in its speci- 
fic ugliaess. If one is sick of color, form, outline, 
vitality, glow, inspiration, in short, blasséed and jaun- 
diced in spirit and temper let him console himself with 
a Corot. There happily are no such distances, fore- 
grounds, trees, streams, pools, persons, goats, or 
creatures generally in this world, as Corot gives us, 
and so long as we trust the validity and intelligence of 
our senses and perceptions, the less we have of that 
culture which defies and stultifies them the better. 
But the taste for Corot’s landscapes the dealers say is 
steadily growing, and they will therefore find pur- 
chasers and at high prices. Corot lived his life in 
merited obscurity. His reputation is altogether post- 
humous, and it was a baleful, malignant fate that 
made him fashionable. A score of our own landscap- 
i.ts easily and largely distance the hest work on these 
walls, 


There is much more noticeable work in genre and 
figure. For a wonder there is not an indecent nor sala- 
cious suggestion in the room. The noblest and best 
thing is a Millet of exceptional beauty and sweetness, 
cabinet size, representing a peasant kitchen, mother 
and child, the child taking a dole of food to beggars 
waiting at the open door. Itis ona low color Key, 
but the tone that fills the room is exquisitely harmo- 
nious. It is a gentle story, told with the direct 
pathos of child-hearted genius. One would linger 
wisely and long before such work. A trivial Meisso- 
nier a page of note-paper wi:l cover gives a single 
soldier, standing in hot sunlight, bronzed, in grayish 
green or buff, his old-time firelock over his shoulder, 
and a fortification wall suggested for a background. 
The drawing, lights, shadows, textures, are simply 
perfect. And so might they be if a China doll were 
substituted for the soldier. Like the needy knife- 
grinder of Canning, the soldier ‘‘ hasn't any story,” 
and $8,000 will buy it. On the opposite angle hangs 
a cabinet-sized Keyser; and there is a very life-like, 
winsome girl poised among rank-growing wild flowers, 
with outspread hands, trying to catch butterflies. 

Adrien Moreau is seen in two pretentious examples 
—mere bric-d-brac or costume work. In one a wo- 
man sits at an old flax-wheel spinning, in a garden. 
and has fallen into reverie. There is a tenderly and 
delicately painted face, but for the rest we are put of 
with harsh, tawdry, glaring color, and trees, flowers 
and foliage on a level with artificial flowers or toy-shop 
handiwork. Generalization should stop short of falsi- 
fication and caricature. Nature is as fastidious and 
considered in her backgrounds as in her foregrounds; 
she is inarticulate and incoherent nowhere. A quiet, 
low-toned Rosa Bonheur hangs near the Meissonier— 
a small picture of a harnessed pony standing under an 
apple-tree in a farm-yard, and geese reflectively moving 
about. The average conventional figures may be seen 
of Amberg, Carl Becker, Steivheil and others, giving 
a mélange of quaint costumes, posturings, and the 
knick-knacks found in such unmeaning and worthless 
work. It would be well to stop before a remarkable 
Degrave, which gives a kindergarten group of little 
girls gathered in some strange conventual apartment. 
It is full of drollery, and the faces are wonderfully 
characterized and individualized by cone who under- 
stands children, draws unerringly, and uses color and 
light in a masterly way. In the largest contrast with 
this are two bold, life-sized figures by Benjamin Con- 
stant, from the same model. One figures as Judith, 
with drawn sword in hand. There is luxurious, sen- 
suous beauty, drawing, modeling and flesh painting 
not often seen, with a captivating sense of color and 
light. The style is large, free and certain. Here our 
own figure-painters can learn something. Mr. Bridge- 
man, of New York, is represented by possibly the most 
enjoyable piece of work, on its own plane, in the room. 
The subject is frivolous, but popular, and will attract 
attention. It is a woman’s apartment in a Moorish 
dwelling, lighted from above, and approached from a 
court lying in deep shadow. This gives great brillian- 
cy and concentration to the group of gayly clad women 
who are lounging lazily about on the divans. There 
is admirable drawing, sufficient finish, and elaboration 
of architectural detail, unmistakable mastery of light 
and shade, and a spontaneous and harmonious feeling 
for color. The composition is perfect, and it is ‘‘Lalla 
Rookh” characterized. Above this hangs a bold and 
vigorous cattle landscape, worth study, by William 
Fry, of Munich. The color may be a little forced or 
strained, but we find thorough drawing, a finely man- 
aged distance, excellent sky, and strength and intelli- 
gence throughout. There is a quaint and thoroughly 
Hollandish marine by Schouleber, with its lugubrious 
water and sky, saturated with dampness. Of course 
there is the inevitable Robie with its tiresome monot- 
ony of floral achievement and bric-a-brac elegance— 
just the thing to hang over the buffet at Delmonico’s 
or the Café Brunswick. 


Books and Authors. 


HENRY B. SMITH, D. D.* ° 
The value of an acquaintance with the great and 
good cannot be over-estimated. The anticipated joy 
of heaven involves the association with the grand 
spirits that have been-in this world. The biographies 
of such are gladly welcomed, for they help to enlarge 
the circle of spiritual friendships and enrich the earthly 
life. The labor of love undertaken and now completed 
in this volume by the wife of Prof. Smith, calls out the 
hearty thanks of a multitude of friends. The tribute 
to the memory of Henry B. Smith by Dr. Vincent, in 
the ‘Presbyterian Quarterly” and ‘‘Princeton Re- 
view” for April, 1877, and the sketch by Dr. Prentiss 








1 Henry B. Smith, D.D. His Lifeand Work. Elited by aia 





wife, (A.C, Armstrong & Son.) 


introductory to the volume ‘“‘ Faith and Philosophy,” } 


only emphasized the desire for the full story of his 
life; and the other volumes will appear later to con- 
tain his weighty thoughts, his clear and Christ-centered 
system of theology, his valuable treasures of historic 
learning, and the results of his laborious research in 
various fields of study. This account of the man him- 
self has a permanent value. The life was worthy of 
noble monuments and lasting fame, and no one can 
read this book without an impulse to higher effort and 
purer living, and this will be more pleasing to the ran- 
somed spirit, more in harmony with the wishes of his 
life here than sculptured marbles. 

Prof. Smith was born in Portland, Maine, Nov. 21, 
1815. Blessed with parents of sterling character, he 
seems to have inherited their nobler qualities, in which 
the Spirit of God found a congenial field for the culti- 
vation of rare and royal fruits. - Though his mother 
died when he was but five years of age, he was sol- 
emnly given to God by her, and when she who was 
mother through life and outlived him came to the 
home, his father led his brother and himself to her, 
saying, ‘‘ Train them for Christ.” He read well when 
four years of age, and it is said that his early attain- 
ments were quite remarkable. His father wrote: “I 
think he will, by and by, be a professor in some theo- 
logical or literary institution; that he will be a maker 
of books I have no doubt.” Entering Bowdoin Col- 
lege at fifteen, he became a decided Christian during 
his senior year, not without serious struggle, but with 
‘“*complete persuasion of the reasonableness” of his 
course. He was then in personal appearance attrac- 
tive, ‘‘ with light hair, a fine eye, slender form and 
active movement, full of life, mirthful, of winning 
ways.” The strength and activity of his mind awakened 
high expectations concerning him, and his spiritual 
life gave promise of a valuable worker for Christ. 

A severe illness terminated his studies at Andover 
Seminary after a few months spent there, and on re- 
covery he entered Bangor Seminary. While here his 
first published articles were written. A tutorship at 
Bowdoin being offered him, he accepted it forthe bene- 
fit of the additionai study which he could thus give to 
subjects ‘‘not directly bearing upon ministerial 
duties.” The desire for fullness and thoroughness 
had already become a principle with him. While 
here he wrote: ‘I cannot find truth in any fone 
systematic view of it. I cannot find religious truth in 
the old school or the new. I find it only in the doc- 
trine of redemption. My object is to make and har- 
monize a system which shall make Christ the central 
point of all important religious truth and doctrine. 
Here, then, his great life work began, and he was loyal 
to this purpose through every change. Here also his 
struggle with disease commenced, seriously threaten - 
ing the sudden termination of his career of promise. 
His writings had already attracted the attention of the 
wise and thoughtful, but he was compelled to drop his 
pen and seek health in other lands, followed by the 
prayers of many who felt that he was eminently fitted 
to aid in the accomplishment of his expressed desire 
for the union of philasophy and religion, for he wrote : 
‘* Philosophy and religion have long been aliens, ex- 
changing only angry or contemptuous glances. Oh! 
the glories of that hymeneal day when they shall clasp 
inseparable hands, and ‘rejoice in overmeasure for- 
ever.’” Nearly three years in Europe acquainted him 
with the leading German teachers, and with every 
phase of German philosophy. He formed strong 
friendships in the lecture-rooms of philosophers and 
in the homes of the people. The attachment of Prof. 
Tholuck to him was almost romantic. His studies 
were exhaustive, but he wrote: to a friend “If I 
thought that my heart were losing ground, that I were 
losing my simple reverence for the Scriptures and my 
simple faith in experimental religion, I would not, 
could not hesitate; I would come right home.” 

The years of waiting that enrich every life followed 
his return. Disappointment and sickness led him to 
say, ‘‘ This is very, very hard to bear. For the third, 
yes, for the fourth time, my hopes have been disap- 
pointed, my plans broken in pieces, and what shall be- 
come of the fifth when it is formed? But God knows, 
and we know that in Lim is all our trust and hope.” 
But the years of vigorous labor at length came, and 
the pastorate at West Amesbury, the Professorship of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy at Amherst College, of 
Church History at Union Seminary, New York, and 
subsequently of Systematic Theology at the same 
place,placed him in the front rank of Christian scholars 
and teachers. Twice during this time he visited Eu. 
orpe, extending his journey to the East in company 
‘with Prof. Park. 

In all these positions which he honored, his life grew 
massive with his work, often wasted with disease, 
breaking down as soon as he stopped work. Hepoured™ 
out.a steady and ever-enriching stream of productions 
im. sermons, essays, translations, and reviews, while 
by correspondence and constant addresses he furthered 
every good cause by his discriminating counsel: and 
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Presbyterian Church was the object of abundant labor 
and effective prayer. To no one man more than to 
him belongs the praise for its accomplishment. To 
Union Seminary he gave his love as well as his labor. 
Upon every department he lavished thought and 
sought in every way to promote its external and in- 
ternal prosperity, while to its students he was a tender 
friend, remaining in town one summer in order to care 
for a student sick with typhoid fever. He did not seek 
to amass riches, and the generous benefactions of 
friends near the close of his life were{deeply appreciat- 
ed. His personal friendships were very precious to 
him, and he clung to life-long friends with singular 
pertinacity; coming out of the gloom of his final 
hours, when addressed by Prof. Goodwin, ‘‘ Do you 
not know me, Henry?” to reply, ‘‘ Yes; I know the 
finest thread of that intonation and respond to it.” 
It was a trial to him to give up his work. He seized 
it again, when strength partially returned to him, but 
at length yielded and went with his great treasures to 
the highe.t companionship of the spiritual world, 
February 7th, 1877. 

His strength consisted in the depth of his convictions, 
the clearness of his perceptions, and the largeness of 
his resources. Prof. Park says: ‘‘In certain depart- 
ments of study he had traversed ground which few 
persons in this country have ventured upon.” He 
was not apioneerin theology, hurrying onin advance of 
others, breaking up new ground, and sometimes star- 
tling all by reports of new discoveries. It was his joy to 
“strengthen the things that remain,” and to unite 
schools that-were divided. Yet he was not a laggard in 
adopting the freshest results of research in any depart- 
ment of truth when they were proven true. His utterance 
was never uncertain, and there was never fear lest he 
should go astray. He was both comprehensive and 
exact; he was both firm and irenical; he was no blind 
bigot, as his minority report on the validity of Roman 
Catholic baptism showed; his inspiration among 
men was of the character to open blossoms and ripen 
fruit rather than to break branches and uproot trees. 
Noble traits of character disclose themselves through 
all this winning story of his life. His tender and af- 
fectionate home life, his social nature so strongly con- 
trasted with that of many scholars, his appreciation of 
the thoughtful attentions of others, his unselfishness, 
his zeal in the work of God, ail fitly portrayed in this 
volume, elevate the man abovehis work and bring him 
nearer to those who have long known him, and ac- 
quaint all who read the book with the saintly charac- 
ter and great attainments ef one of the truest and 
wisest thinkers and teach2rs which this country has 
given to the world. 


The Poems of Wiliiam Winter. (Boston: James R, Os- 
good & Co.) One who has written so many gentle and 
generous things for others certainly bespeaks the same 
welcome when he steps deliberately into print, apart from 
his professional vocation. Many of these verses point an 
occasion of welcome or hospitality, and are in a post-pran- 
dial or interpocular vein, and closely approach the ele- 
gance of that prince of after-dinner minstrels, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell. Holmes. They are, however, more unstudied. 
and happily lack the conscious and priggizh brilliancy of 
the Bostonian Horace. Mr. Winter has a spontaneous 
and at times an unruly impulse for melody, that lures him 
with its undertow sometimes too near that remorseless 
Circe of the poet, melodious nonsense; also he suffers from 
a perilous facility of versification, for his impressions fall 
into rhythmical form as naturally as did those of good Dr. 
Isaac Watts of pious memory. But there are lines here 
and there and couplets and separate staazas that are force- 
ful and alive with lyric fervor and beauty. With care and 
faitbful pruning, Mr. Winter might produce songs and 
singable verses of permanent beauty. He is too genial in 
temper for the Heyneism here and there noticeable. The 
minor key subsides ‘into monotony sometimes, and no true 
poet sulks or weeps often in public. Mr. Winter should in- 
vigorate and reinforce his theology; then he would worry 
less over graveyards and mortuary vaticinations. ‘* Lethe” 
and ‘‘Orgia” are literally tipsied through and through 
with a lackadaisacal epicureanism of which great men 
are sometimes guilty, but of which they are generaily and 
justly. muchashamed. He who wrote this clearly-cut and 
exquisite stanza is equal to memorable work: 

“ Shine stars, sob waves, and murmur blast, 
And night dews weep! 
To wait ia left me, and at last 

The dreamless sleep.” 
It would be strange indeed if a sympathetic, genial nature 
like Mr. Winter's did not encircle him with friends and 
admirers. He will do well to cultivate the friendship of 
posterity by that high living which goes with deep think- 
ing. 

Sketches and Reminiscences of the Radical Club of 
Chestnut Street, Boston. Edited by Mrs. John T. Sargent. 
(James R. Osgood & Co.) The Radical Club has long 
been one of the peculiar features of Boston. It had its 
local habitation in an unpretending but very attractive 
home in Chestnut Street, where since 1867 it has gathered 
its members from time to time, drawing within the circle 
of its intellectual and social union many of the most culti- 

vated and gifted men and women of the day. It sprang 
into being as the visible realization of the desire of *‘ cer- 





tain mi-isters and laymen for larger liberty of faith, 
fellowship and union.” That liberty it bas enjoyed and 
used to the utmost. It would be difficult, perhaps, to lay 
one’s hand upon another volume of so much werth and 
yet of such diversity of opinion as this. It has contribu- 
tions from such men as Whittier, Emerson, Bartol, Hedge, 
Lougfellow, Everett, Cranch and Holmes, probing witha 
bold, free hand, and on many sides, those great questions 
concerning character and destiny and history, which are 
the burning questions of every age. At each meeting an 
essay or paper was read, followed by a free discussion of 
the subject, and the impromptu contributions of the lis- 
teners are often quite as valuable as the carefully pre- 
pared articles themselves. Every shade of opinion, every 
point of view, every school of thought is represented in 
this volume, the only unity of which is a common purpose 
to discuss all questions with entire candor and sincerity. 
There is much, of course, that is radical without being 
true, bright and suggestive without being entirely ration- 
al, but no one can read the body of thoughts brought to- 
gether in these pages without being stimulated and helped. 
They represent a free and generous intellectual life. 


Mycene ; A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at 
Mycene and Tiryns. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Preface 
by the Right Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, M. P. A new edi- 
tion with important additions and new plates. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) This is a substantial revision of Dr. 
Schliemann’s ‘‘ Mycenz,” originally published three years 
ago. The appendices contain considerable new informa- 
tion; the relations between the Mycenzians and the 
Egyptians indicated in the previous editions receive fur- 
ther confirmation; suggestions and criticisms called forth 
by the original book, from English scholars especially, 
have evidently been carefully and candidly considered by 
the author, and bave led in some instances to a confirma- 
tion, in others to a modification of his original views. To 
an antiquarian perhaps the most interesting addition to 
the book will be found in the letter of Mr. Layce, and the 
article of Prof. Mahaffy, which assigns to the antiquities 
of Mycenz a much earlier date than tbat to which Dr. 
Schliemann had attributed them. He discusses the sug- 
gestions made by these scholars, and,‘ without positively 
adopting them, points out elements in the monuments 
which indicate confirmations. The work contains some 
few additional illustrations, but its chief value lies in the 
fact that it presents the results of the sharp and sifting 
criticism to which Dr. Schliemann's work has been sub- 
jected by antiquarian scholars since the first edition was 
published, and which have in the main only confirmed his 
original conclusions. The photographic reproductions 
give the volume almost the value of a cabinet. 

The Complete Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation, by Izaak Walton; and Instructions How to 
Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. (John Wiley & Sons.) This is a noble 
edition of an English classic. It contains the whole Wal- 
ton literature, edited by one of his most enthusiastic and 
intelligent disciples in this country, Dr. George W. 
Bethune. No American was ever better qualified or fur- 
nished for the task; a fisherman himself by instinct and 
by long experience, his practical knowledge was enriched 
by a complete mastery of the whole piscatorial literature. 
His collection of Waltoniana formed a library in itself, 
the titles of the books filling a catalogue of 150 octavo 
pages. This edition, which was a work of pure love as 
well as of the highest intelligence on his part, has taken 
rank with the very best English editions. It is enriched by 
a bibliographical preface, which gives an extended account 
of the earlier literature of fishing, and an appendix, which 
includes a Jist of angling books, more than 300 in number. 
All the authorities referred to by Walton are carefully 
looked up, and a great mass of valuable notes are embod- 
ied in the volume. So complete is the work in all its de- 
tails that it does not seem possible to anticipate anything 
richer or fuller in the future; while its fine quarto form, 
its clear page and its admirable arrangement, make it 
one of the handsomest volumes of the season. No lover 
of the ancient sport of angling, or of the quaint and enter- 
taining writer, who has allied his genius and his learning 
with the geutle art, can afford to be without this sumptu- 
ous edition of his works. 

Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works. With Explanatory 
Notes, Parallel Passages, Historical and Critical Jilustra- 
tions, a Copious Glossary, Biographical Sketch and In- 
dexes. By W.H. Davenpoit Adams. (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons.) This convenient edition of the great dramatist 
bears the cordial commendation of Prof. Dowden and is 
admirably arranged for the purposes of general reading. 
The volume is attractively bound, the type clear and the 
notes and other information bearing upon the text so 
judiciously disposed as to aid the reader without making 
wearisome demands on his patience and ingenuity in get- 
ting the bearings of a complex arrangement. The princi- 
pal feature of the edition is in the illustrations by Mr. 
Frank Howard, which are always interesting and often 
strong and interpretative. As a single-volume edition of 
Shakespeare this may be commended as containing every- 
thing necessary for a good understanding of the greatest 
of our poets. 

From J. R. Osgood & Co. we have the third and last 
volume of the series of Poetical Favorites by Asahel C. 
Kendrick. This volume contains few poems which are 
generally known, but some that have been passed by in 
the other books, though old and beloved, find place bere 
with later friends, children of morerecent poets, and 
some later poems of the older poets. These three 
volumes embody so much that appeals to the heart 
that they are a library in themselves, and for those young 
people who have not had the time or the taste to explore 





the fields of poetry for themselves, the work has been well 
done for them; to criticise would seem unkind when so 
frientily an act has been done, and the poems we miss 
would perhaps have misplaced some quite as dear to 
other hearts. 

The Story of the United States Navy. By Benson J. 
T. Lossing. (Harper & Brothers.) This little volume is 
called a book ‘‘ for boys,” but it will prove equally attrac- 
tive and interesting for boys of alarger growth. It is one 
of those rare books which, like Jacob Abbott’s Histories— 
from which Abraham Lincoln said he had learned the his- 
tory he knew—is equally attractive to young and old. 
Even some journalists who have lately been making them- 
selves merry over the American navy might be surprised 
to learn from this volume how creditable a history it has 
had and how large a work it has done. The volume is 
profusely illustrated, and is an exceptionally good gift- 
book for boys, being one of the kind that will draw their 
imagination off from a false to a true and rational excite- 
ment. 

Home, Sweet Home. With designs by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey, engraved by Andrew. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 
Thisis a dainty setting of a poem which contains in its 
expression of universal sentiment and longing a promise 
of enduring popularity denied to many works of far 
greater literary art. Miss Humphrey’s designs are deli- 
cate and suggestive. Tp several she caught the very spirit 
of the lines she is endeavoring to interpret, e1d altogether 
this unpretending little volume is more worthy of com- 
mendation than most ef the holiday publicatio.s. 

Cooking and Castle-building, by Emma Ewing (James 
R. Osgood & Co.), is a combination, as the title expresses, 
of receipts and story. Either would be better without 
the other, but the story may attract some young readers 
to the cooking who wouid be repelled by the cook-book 
pure and simple. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Gosse, the English critic, is preparing a collection 
of English odes from Spenser to Swinburne, with an intro- 
duction. 

—Mr. Longfellow says that his poem ‘“ Excelsior’? was 
prompted by a letter tull of noble sentiments received 
from Charles Sumner. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer is about to set out on a * philo- 
sophical tour of the world ””—whatever that may mean— 
with perhaps Mr. Huxley for a companion. 

—Mr. Garnett is to edit for Kegan, Paul & Co.'s “* Parch- 
nrent Series” a selection from Shelley’s letters, to include 
only such matter as is good in a literary sense. 

—Mr. Burdette, the funny man of the Burlington 
“ Hawkeye,” is going to Hartford, Conn., to visit Mark 
Twain. Won’t there be times then and there! 

—Macmiullan & Co. have in press a new volume of essays 
by Mr. Huxley, covering a variety of scientific subjects. 
The contents have mostly appeared in the periodicals of 
the past few years. 

—We hope the Chicago ministers enjoy baving their 
photographs printed on the advertising sheet of one of the 
religious papers of that city, framed in by twoor three 
rows of business cards of all sorts and styles. 

—Dr. Peter Bayne has revised his recent papers in the 
London ** Literary World ’’ on Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. 
Robert Browning, and will issue them shortly in book 
form, under the title of ** Two Great Englishwomen.” 

—Mr. Froude is to furaish a sketch of the Oxford Re- 
vival, in the form of a series of letters, which is sure of 
being very interesting, whatever its quality as history 
may prove to be. ‘ Personal Reminiscences of the High 
Church Revival” will be its title. 

~‘“A Winter’s Tale ’’ and ** King John” have been add- 
ed by Ginn & Heath to their series of Annotated English 
Classics, to which The Christian Union has given such 
constant and hearty commendation that no special men- 
tion of these volumes is necessary. 

—Stephen C. Foster’s song, ,‘‘’ Way Down upon the Swa- 
nee River,” has had a sale of 300,000 copies, thus almost 
realizing the hope of its author that it should rival 

‘* Home, Sweet Home,’’ which he always maintained was 
written in défiance of the laws of melody. 


—Robert Colyer has been preaching in this city on 


newspapers, and what do you think his text was? It was 
this, from the Book of Daniel: ‘“‘This image’s head was 
of fine gold, his breast and arms of silver, bis middle of 
brass, his legs of iron, his feet part iron and part clay.” 
—A London shop window shows a copy of Dickeas’s 
‘*Christmas Chimes,” with the fly-leaf bearing this 
inscription in unmistakable chirography : ‘*To Charles 
Dickens, Jr., from his atfectionate father, Charles Dickens, 
September 5, 1858.””. And the wonder is how the book got 


there. 
—The Connecticut Historical Society at Hartford has 


received from the widow of the late Hon. L. 8. Foster a 
copy of the Psalms of David, printed in Paris in 1625, in 
Syriac and Latin, a volume originally presented to Sam- 
son Occum, the converted Mohegan, by King George the 
Third. 

—Miss Frances Power Cobbe delivered to large audiences 


of ladies in London, last winter, four lectures on the 
** Duties of Women,’’ at two guineas the course. These 
lectures have been revised and rewritten, and are to be 
published in book form early in January in England and 
America simultaneously. : 

—A history of that rather dreamy and mythical but 
very real country, Acadia, the scene of Longfellow’s 
** Evangeline,”’ has been written by James Hannay, of 
London, where it is published by Sampson Low & Co. 
Acadia has long since disappeared as a geographical 
quantity, but it has its positive memories, and some of 
thém are romantically interesting. 
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HOTELS—ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN. 
(From the London Graphic.] 

Hotels are attracting a new set of 
guests, and offering tempting baits to 
families who in old-fashioned times 
would have preferred even the blurred 
semblance of home afforded by lodg- 
ings. Hotel life is growing in England 
in the direction which it has attained in 
the United States, and the traditions of 
the latter company have become the 
gospel according to which English hotel 
life of the new sort seeks to mold itself. 
It does so rather slavishly, probably be- 
cause the importation is so very un- 
English that Englishmen do not feel 
themselves competent to handle it in- 
telligently. People fond of being in the 
ashion will anxios usly copy the unin- 
telligible and often unsuitable details of 
apy new device wnoose unfamiliarity 
and discomfort are about on a par, such 
as the new “flat ’ system, the ‘ Pull- 
man” cars on the Brighton and the 
Liverpool lines, or the hotels on foreign 
models. But that opens a broad ques- 
tion, whereas there is a certain class cf 
defrauded sufferers whese grievances 
agaiost these mu'tiplied “ palatial” 
hotels are unpleasanily conmrete and 
personal. The genuine traveler just 
off a long journey, whetber by 
land or water, finds no welcome 
and no comfort in these appalling- 
ly elegant palaces. Their splendor 
makes him feel mean avd uncum- 
fortsble; his travel-stained appearance 
seems a blot on tbe correct and full- 
dress scene; instead of his patronage 
being eagefly welcomed by a host, or 
any civil representative of a host, he 
feels a humiliated grati'ude if he is al- 
lowed to sneak up stairs without attend- 
ance, aud to fumble about a corridor till 
he fi-ds the pumber corresponding to 
the key which a magnificent iadividual 
in brvadcloth and di:mondas has thrown 
to him across thevouuter of the ** office.” 
Now tbis is coutrary to the real object 
and use of botels. Such houres are 
meant prima-ily, as their pr: devessors 
the 1nps were, for the comfort and res- 
toration of tired and soiled traveiers. If 
they chvose to add other functions to 
this no one will gainsay the addition, 
provided tbat it does not interfere with 
the original object; but it isa reasonable 
erievauce that the traveler is pegiected, 
aud made to feel sma:) aud uncomforta- 
ble, while the boar. ers or more perma- 
nent inmates epjoy the chief considera- 
tion. 

Many a man hesitates to approach a 
modern hotel unless dressed in his best; 
it does fot matter that his pockets are 
full of money, it is his coat and hat aud 
shirt-coilur which, to the unfriend'y eye 
of the man at the offive (or the smart 
young womap), determice the reception 
he may expect. A wan just off a jour- 
ney is vecersarily not at his best, aad 
hotels exist chiefly as substitutes for an 
immediate refuge, though no one now 
would be likely to guess that they ever 
fulfilled such a purpore. There are # 
few unpretentious, unobtrusive, com- 
fortable, old-fashioned hotels left, it is 
true, but they are not known to many 
who would be too happy to avail them- 
selves of them; they do not advertise, 
they solicit no custom; the initiated 
know and revel in them, though mavy 
of the ‘*“‘modern improvements” be 
wanting, and the house be not turned 
into an exhibition for the trial of every 
new mechanical inventivn; but foreign 
travelers scarcely kuow of their exist- 
ence, and for want of information are 
forced to go to the cold, unfriendly, 
starched-iooking hotel of modern make. 
Americans especially are supposed to 
like the latter kind of hotel, and some of 
course do, but there are very many who 
do not, and [| have known some who 
took great pains to find out quiet old- 
fashioved inns near the Law Courts. 
Then again the efficiency of many Eng- 
lish botels, which suppose themselves to 
be on a level with those of New York, is 
severely commented upon by their 
American patrons, whileif only English- 
men frequented them, John Bull might 
be indueed to believe that he was ‘‘ en- 
joying ” (!) some specially transatlantic 
advantages. The American plan is 
clumsily parodied in some of the mod- 
ern hotels in London, and the corner- 
atone of hotel lifo, the “ office,” is made 
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presides at the office in the American 
hotel is generally a man: [ believe in 
England it is not unfrequently a woman. 
In America the “clerk ” is a supreme 
and insufferable being, asmall autocrat, 
a “‘ beggar on horseback,’ with the pro- 
verbial] insolence of the beggar (often 
supplemented with that of the“ politi- 
cian’’). 

But though the abuses of the Ameri- 
can “ office” may not be copied quite so 
distressingly in England, they are obvi- 
ous enough. Discourtesy has taken the 
place—almost officially—of the chief re- 
quisite in an old-fashioned host. You 
ask—this time you are tolerably well 
dressed, and so the ferocity of the 
“clerk” is toned down to silent con- 
tempt—for a friend who has given you 
his address at such and such a hotel, 
and, instead of an answer, the “ clerk” 
wheels a large ledger rourd with 
an impatient gesture, and waits with an 
aggrieved air until you puzz'e our the 
pame and number you require. Such 
conduct has a depressing effect on any 
man not irredeemahly vulgar; he sim- 
ply collapses under it, and feels inde- 
seribabiy inrignificaut. What could 
Gladstone himself do or say before such 
an uncivil potentate? In old times—I 
do not mean in the days of historical 
inns, but of old English hotels—a poli e 
waiter would take notice of you, be the 
first 1o address you, listen and answer, 
and probably inquire for you, or, more 
likely still, show you up stairs at 
once; for in houses of manageable 
size —and hotels should never be 
larger than one or two persons can 
properly oversee—the servants usually 
koew all that needed to be known with- 
out referring you from official to official, 
aud bewildering you worse than the 
chamberlain of a sovereigu could do tu 
a person uvaccustomed to visit in a 
royal paace. At present, in the new 
style of hotels, itis consider. d “‘correct” 
to ignore you and your questions, and 
sometimes, for a period, even your pres 
ence, and to adopt a lotty and patron- 
izing tone towarad all but the longest 
re-idents iu the house. You feel that it 
is no lunger you who do the Post a 
favor by filling bis pockets, but he 
who does you a faver by allowing 
you to stay iu his house and be fleeced, 
without even the counterpoise of being 
flatrered. If this is not a grievance to 
the large class of real travelers, where 
are grievances to be found? If bctels 
wish to become permanent lodging- 
houses for undomestically minded peo- 
ple. why not seperate tae two branches 
of business,and have separate entranves, 
with separate attendants, for each sort 
of inmate-? And if the old hotels that 
stillexist wish to extend the benefits of 
theirsyst- m to foreigners of qniet tastes, 
why do they not come to some under- 
standing with the bankers and consuls 
of various nations, who are geverall7 
entrusted witb the funds of travelers of 
their 1e-pective pationalitie:? It is inevi- 
table,of course,that the new style of totel 
pot only iv London but in teurist-travel- 
ed parts of the country shouid spread; I 
remember, twenty years ago, such un- 
comfortable “ palaces” already crushing 
out the trade of the few delightful old 
inns leftin the Lake country; but is it 
not possible to prolong the existence, 
aud make it a little more known, of the 
intermediate type, represented by Mi- 
vart’s and the Clarevdon, and many 
others, even though a little duller? No 
one but a fanatic autiquary would wish 
to revive the type of the hostelry of his- 
torical romance; railway travel neeces— 
sarily brings with it another style of 
** houses of entertainment,’’ but to elimi- 
nate the idea of welcome and comfort 
entirely out of a hotel seems a proceed- 
ing on the lucus a non lucendo principle. 

In America we have sad exaggerations 
of this type: the rule of compulsory 
hours for meals in most hotels is in itself 
a great drawback to comfort, while the 
personnel of the place is oppressive, and 
the upholstery is chilling. The Irish 
porters in some of the New York hotels 
are the only civil people in the estab- 
lishment; even the genial “nigger” 
gets deteriorated, and becomes not fa- 
miliarly garrulous, as he is naturally in 
the South, and as many European ser- 
vants are on the Continent, but flippant- 
ly insolent. No wonder, indeed, for 
‘evil communications corrupt good man. 
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long remain uncontaminated by the 
company (or example) of white “clerks” 
and “ politicians.” The very manners of 
the permanent guests of most city hotels 
in the North and West are atrocious ex- 
amples; but this is wide of my subject, 
and might well become the basis of an- 
other ‘“‘ Jeremiad ” as to the perversion 
of the old ideal of ‘‘ houses of entertain- 
ment.” Let comfort-loving English- 
men beware of Americanizing their 
hotels, just as independence-loving 
Englishmen should beware of introduc- 
ing ‘“‘machive” and “boss” govern- 
ment into their politics. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Numerous floods are reported from 
Belgium. 

—There was a heavy fall of snow in 
Virginia last week. 

—Many Jewish families are preparing 
toleave Germany. 

—tThe English demand for black-walnut 
timber is very heavy. 

—They have been trying to prohibit 
Miss Bernhardt by law in Montreal. 

—A train on the Carolina Centra! Rail- 
road fell into a chasm fifty feet deep Dec. 
22d. 

—Congress has adjourned, and the 
country is enjoying its annual holiday 
vacation. 

. —The Hoosac Tunnel has been experi- 
mentally and successfully lighted by elec- 
tricity. 

—The Marquis of Ripon is so ill that he 
has asked to be relieved as Governor Gen- 
eral of India. 

—The models for a monument column 
at Yorktown, Va., are now on view at the 
War Department. 

—The latest entertainment on Sixth 
Avenue is dodging hot coals that drop from 
the Elevated Railroad. 

—A newly-dug tunnel under a railroad 
track over which the Tsar was to pass is 
the latest development in Russia. 

—Two young men have been sent out by 
King Kalakaua to Germany for naval and 
military education. 

—The most popular amusement of the 
holiday season this year is the attempt of 
Tammany Hall to reform itself. 

—John Halloran, the distinguished Tam- 
many landscape artist, has retired from 
his position as Superintendent of Parks. 

—Mr. Huntington is at work upon a por- 
trait of Mrs. Hayes, which is to be painted 
and engraved as a temperance testimonial. 

—tThe ‘‘ Tribune” notes the revival of 
the slave trade in this city, Chinese babies 
being sold on the streets for ten cents 
apiece. 

—tThe Empress of Austria, it is said, has 
given up her shooting box in Ireland. The 
supply of shooting boxes in that country is 
now greatly in excess of the demand. 

—The old English bankers, Hanson & 
Co., of Constantinople, having been guilty 
of the folly of making loans to the‘Sultan, 
have sucpended payment in consequence. 

—Michaeloff, a Russian nobleman and a 
prominent Nihilist, has recently been ar- 
rested. He was concerned in the attempt 
to blow up the Winter Palace last February. 

—The ‘‘ Mutual Stock Operating Com- 
pany,” of No. 42 Broadway, has been 
broken up, its officers having been indicted 
by the Grand Jury for obtaining money on 
false pretences. 

—M. Anderwert, who was recently 
elected President of the Swiss Confeder- 
ation for 1881, committed suicide last 
week, in the public promenade, by shoot- 
ing himself with a revolver. 

—They tried to emulate William Tell at 
a shooting gallery on Chatham Street last 
week, but the representative of the great 
Swiss marksman spoiled the tableaux by 
putting a bullet into the head of the un- 
fortunate man who held the apple. 

—A modest request has been presented 
to the Board of Aldermen, asking permis- 
sion to lay only five sets of tracks of three 
rails each on Broadway from Union Square 
to South Ferry. Fifteen lines of rails 
would greatly relieve ait Aa anceps 
crowded thoroughfare. 
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being prosecuted for selling liquor illegal- 
ly, said to the prosecuting agent : ‘‘ You 
did not send your officers to my place any 
too quick. It is a miserable business. 
You just came in time to save me. I am 
obliged to you.” 

—There is an architect in Detroit who 
drew plans for a house and charged only 
$200 when he might have had $500; who 
estimated the cost at $12,000, and it 
amounted to $10,550; who said the house 
would be finished in twelve weeks and it 
was completed in nine. This man ought 
to move to New York at once. 

—The sons of the Pilgrims did honor to 
their sires and justice to themselves in 
the Brooklyn and New York dinners of 
last week. The New England Society of 
Brooklyn inaugurated its first year with 
avery brilliant and successful dinner, at 
which President Hayes, General Grant and 
Mr. Beecher were among the speakers. 

—Broadway was illuminated from 14th 

to 26th Street the evening of Dec. 20th 
for the first time with electric lights. On 
the same evening Mr. Edison gave an ex- 
hibition for the benefit of the Mayor and 
Common Council of the city, at Menlo 
Park, at which time he demonstrated the 
success of his experiments with the electric 
light. 
—tThe latest ‘‘ new departure” in the 
City of the Cesars, says the ‘‘ Tribune,” is 
a return to the classical funeral rite, cre- 
mation, the Roman Communal Council hav- 
ing granted a site to a company for the 
purpose of erecting a furnace wherein the 
descendants of AZneas may be resolved into 
ashes according to the rites with which 
that patriarch honored the remains of his 
drowned fellow-wanderer. 

—Rochefort’s persistent attacks on Gam- 
betta bave stung the latter into publishing 
certain letters from Rochefort, in which 
that bumptious Communist disavows his 
connection with the Communists, and in 
humble terms beseeches the kind mediation 
of Gambetta in his favor; whereupon 
Rochefort, with true French logic, chal- 
lenges the editor of the paper in which the 
letters were printed. 

—Says ‘‘The London Echo”: ‘“‘While Italy 
is accumulating a deficit ; while Austria is 
bending under a deficit ; while Spain can 
scarcely make both ends meet; and while 
the alleged improvement of the financial 
condition of Prussia has proved to be il- 
lusory—to say nothing of Russia—it is 
worthy of notice that Switzerland, as she 
has done for ages, maintains in Govern- 
ment matters the even tenor of her way ; 
that France, under the republic, feels no 
financial strain; and that the United 
States, the greatest republic of all, is 
going forward to prosperity by leaps and 
bounds.” This would indicate that repub- 
lican institutions are a striking success 
from a business point of view on both sides 
of the sea. 

—The Emperor William has returned 
from a hunting visit to Ludwigslust. One 
day a stag was driven past him. He fired, 
but the stag bounded away and was after- 
ward found dead in the cover by the royal 
keepers. When the sport was over the 
Emperor looked at the game laid out as 
having been shot by him, and, pointing to 
the stag, asked, with a smile, of the chief 
huntsman, if he had really shot that par- 


ticular deer. ‘‘ Most assuredly, sire,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ Good,” rejoined the Em- 
peror. ‘‘ Now let me tell you a littlestory. 


Last year I was deer-shooting in the Hartz, 
where everybody was extremely kind and 
polite toward me, as, indeed, is the case 
everywhere. When the first day’s shoot- 
ing was over, twenty-three full-grown 
stags were shown to me as my share in the 
sport. ‘Did Ishootallthese? Iasked the 
upper forester, who had had charge of all 
the arrangements. He repeatedly assured 
me that I had shot them, every one. I 
could not help laughing as I told him that 
that was.very odd, for that, quite by 
chance, I had counted the cartridges I had 
fired. They were sixteen in number. 
How I had managed to kill twenty-three 

deer with sixteen pee I -must leave 








—A liquor-dealer in Norwich, aS 


toy Ager cgrh 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The qeestes of of all new publications 
at the Editorial Rooms o 


will confer a forer by: by promptly ad- 
ae cnomoranda of i ~1 are destrable 
nm oases. 

Casset, Perrer, GaLPix & Co., 596 B'way. 

* English Land and English Landlords,”’ (Cob- 
den Club.) By Hon. Geo. C. Brodrick. 

Ginn & Heats, Boston. 
Shakespeare’s “ History of King John." 
Shakespeare's “ Winter Tale.” 

Shakespeare, 5 vols. Harvard Edition. By 
Rev. H. N. Hudson. 

Dopp, Meap & Co., B’way AND 8TH ST. 

*“*Goethe’s Mother.” By A.S. Gibbs. A col- 
lection of letters. 

Lee & SHEPARD, Boston. 

“Home, Sweet Home.”’ Illustrated. By John 
H. Payne. A charming volume. 

Gro. Munro, 17 VANDEWATER ST. 
(Seaside Library.) 

“The Old Judge.” By T. C. Haliburton. 

** Love’s Conflict.” By Florence Marryatt. 

“‘My Hero.” By Mrs. Forrester. 

“ Forestalled.” By M. B. Edward. 

“ High-Water Mark.” By Richard Dowling. 

D. Loturop & Co., Boston. 

““The Tempter Behind.”” By John Saunders. 

HovucGurTon, Mirr.in & Co., Boston & N. Y. 

“On the Threshold.” By T. T. Munger. A 
series of essays to young men. 

“The Lord’s Prayer.” Seven Homilies. By 
Washington Gladden. 

“Ballads.” By Jas. T. Fields. A collection 
of short poems. 

Macmriian & Co., 22 Bonp St. 

“The Church of the Future,’’ By A. Camp- 
bell. 

MAGAZINES. 

American Art Journal, Art Interchange, Uni- 
tarian Quarterly, Eclectic, Blackwood’s, Nine- 
teenth Century, Contemporary Review, Fort- 
nightly Review. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Home Missionary, Pilgrim Quarterly, The 
Gospel in cur Lands, Christianity Expounded 
Practically, Art Essays, No. 2, by P. G. Hamer- 
ton (A. S. Barnes); Sunday-School Visitor, Nasn- 
ville, Tenn.; Sunday-School Magazine, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Puck’s Almanac, 1881; Vennor's 
Almanac, 1881; American Observer, Medica) 
Journal, 

Muatc. 
“The Anthem Harp.” Ditson & Co. 
“‘Hektograph Polka.”” Hektograph Co. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SPECIAL OFFER OF 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


Sr. NicHoas, the magazine which the 
Detroit Free Press calls ‘‘the most perfect 
of juveniles,” and of which the London 
Literary World says, ‘“‘ We wish we could 
point to its equal in our own literature,” 
has scored 


A GREATER SUCCESS THAN EVER 

in ‘the wonderfal Christmas number ” 
(December), of which more than 25,000 
extra copies have been sold. As an in- 
ducement to the buyers of this issue to 
complete the volume beginning with Nov., 
1880, and ending with Oct., 1881, the pub- 
lishers will send a Nov. number 


FREE 
to all new subscribers who hereafter for- 
ward $2.50 for a ten months’ subscrip- 
tion beginning with the Jan’y issue and 
completing the vol. 


THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 
(January) contains a charming Indian 
story of child-life by ‘‘ Bright Eyes,”’ the 
Ponca maiden; ‘“‘ Every Bor His Own 
Icre-BoatT,” a novel sport for skaters; a 
funny fairy story by Frank R. Stockton ; ; 
the first of Mrs. Clement’s ‘‘ Stories OF 
ART AND ARTISTS,”’ etc., etc. 














All the serial stories are begun ot 


ended in this volume. Subscriptions re- 
ceived by all dealers, or the publishers. 
Regular price $3. 

SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


“THIS IS THE MODEST TITLE 
R OF A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE VOL- 
* UME OF ~ ogh SWEET AND 

PURE POETRY AS HAS MAD HE N‘ME OF 
SUSAN COOLIDGE BELOVED Sy THOUSANDS. 
«se re is one thing about them—call them 
verses, poems or what you will, the ‘common peo- 
ple’ can understand them, ey them, and be cheered 
and rong thened by them,’’ says * The by le 
Second ¥ edition. Price $1.00 y 

ali oe ol. Mailed, postpaid, by the vanlachers. 

Roberts Brot! Brothers, Boston 


FOR CHILDREN ifatsaneens 








Hite Baegeeel poss 


Nursery Publishing cores Poa 


stir tae Sra Bes 











D. LOTHROP & CO0.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WIDE AWAKE. 
BABYLAND. 
THE PANSY. 


The Most Beautiful 
MAGAZINE 
Young People 


EVER PUBLISHED, 


WIDE AWAKE 


FOR JANUARY. 


BRicscce. cteetscocensapes Sabenive soon 20 cents, 
Now Ready. 


BABYLAND 


FOR JANUARY, 


Now Ready, with a beautiful Colored Front- 
ispiece. 


Price 5c.; 50c.a Year. 


THE PANSY 


FOR JAN. 1, 
NOW READY. 
Weekly, 50 cents a Year. 
Price $1.00 per hundred. 














George Macdonald 
Is Writing a New Story, 


WARLOCK 0’ GLENWARLOCK. 


WIDE AWAKE 


FOR .1881. 


The new Story which GEORGE MACDONALD is 
now writing, Warlock O° Glen warlock, will be 
given in WIDE AWAKE fer 1881, in im- 
mense Illustrated Supplements printed directly 
from McDonald’s own MS. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Will havea department in WIDE AWAKE. in 
which he will talk, in his strong, sensible way, about 





‘| the affairs and politics of different nations. Just 


what the Boys want. 


MRS. A. M. DIAZ, 


Whose pen has long been missed from the magazines, 
will contribute a Serial Story with 120 Pictures, run- 
ting through the year. Two other serials will be 
given, together with an Illustrated Ballad in each 
number. brilliant short stories, amusing Operettas 
for evening entertainments, Songs carefully suited to 
the taste of children, etc., e1c. 


A MONEY PRIZE PAGE 


WILL BE A FEATURE IN EACH NUMBER, OFFER 
ING LARGE SUMS OF MONEY TO BE COMPETED 
FOR BY THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE. 

WIDE AWAKE is only $2.00 a year. 
Send 20 cents for the beautiful Holi- 
day (Jan.) Number, with new cover 
and colored picture calendar. 

Address all orders to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 


GIFTS! 








Most acceptable gitts to players or singers will be 
the following elegantly bound books. 

ag Any one mailed, post-free, tor the price here 
mentioned, 


ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
HOME CIRCLE, Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 

PIANO AT HOME. hand coliection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CREME, 2 Vols. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. 
CLU=TER OF GEMS. 

SUNSHINE OF SONG. 

Each of the above 1n Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. 
STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG. $.150. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. $1.00. 
BEETHOVEN. A Romance by Rav. $1.0. 
RAYMES AND TUNES. Christmas Oftr. 

ing, $1.50. 

SULLUIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM. $1.0. 
FAIRY FINGERS, For Piano, $1.0, 





mitt | OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & O0., New York. 


Appletons’ Journal 


For 1881. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 





The purpose of APPLETONS’ JOURNAL has 
been to provide intelligent readers with lit- 
erature of a permanent and sterling char- 
acter on all topics’which affect public wel- 
fare and general culture; and it is the 
intention to adhere to this purpose in the 
future. 

Large space will continue to be given to 
Literary and Art Themes, to Discussions 
of Social Questions, to Critical and Specu- 
lative Essays, to Papers, original and se- 
lected, that in any way are likely to inter- 
est intelligent people, or which will reflect 
the intellectual activity of the age. 

Brilliant novelettes from French, British, 
and home writers will bea feature. 

Considerable space will be given to com- 
prehensive and analytical reviews of im- 
portant new books. A sub-editorial depart 
ment has been added, under the title of 
“* Notes for Readers,”* in which will be pre- 
served many minor things in literature of 
interest to readers. 

“*The Editor’s Table,” which has always 
enjoyed no little reputation fur its acute 
and suggestive comments on current 
themes, will be continued as hitherto. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“* Appletons’ Journal’ of late has been turned 
largely to account as a vehicle for the cream of the 
English periodicals. There is no better reading to be 
had in the English language than much of that which 
it thus obtains; and the form in which it gives it 
is more dignified and attractive than that ot the ordi- 
nary eclectic reprint. Together with these special 
attractions, it continues to present original articles 
of positive value, and the editorial departments 
show some of the strongest and best writing to be 
found in American journa!ism.”’—({Literary World. 

“Among the very best of our eclectics must be 
placed ‘Appletons’ Journal,’ one of the most reaiable 
magazines of the day. Mr. Buncs has the admirable 
e.itorial faculty of knowing just what people want 
to read, and the result of his application of this gift 
to contemporaneous European literature is a maga- 
zine in the reading of which we seldom omit a single 
article. . . . The Editor’s Table is a feature of the 
magazine which no regular reader ever omits. Mr. 
Bunce deals with minor morals with unusuai fresh- 
ness and point, and his discussions ot art topics are 
unusually thoughtful and valuable.’’—(Christian 
Union. 

“*Appletons’Journal’ is eclectic and cosmopolitan, 
aiming to satisty a wide range of tastes,and suc 
ceeding to a praiseworthy degree. Its selected 
articles are always timely, and often of perma- 
nent value, its original contributions are equally 
meritorious; in its specialty of good, 1 ght fiction, 
both home and foreign, it has no equal among the 
magazines of the day, while its editorial depart- 
ment has long been esteemed by attentive readers 
for its apt and trustworthy comments upon current 
social, literary and scientific topics.”"—(Boston 
Traveller. 





The subscription price is exceedingly low: 
a magazine of a very superior character, in 
the ample pages of which a large quantity 
of choice literature is presented, at three 
dollars a year, affords a combination of 
cheapness and excellence deserving notice. 

Published monthly. Price, $3.00 per An- 
oum; single number, 25 cents. The vol- 
umes begin January and July of each year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pablishers, 
1, 3, AND 5 BOND STREET. New YORK. 








Sunday School Song Book 


For 1881. 


HYMN SERVICE No, 2 


By Lowry, Doane and Vincent. 


Only $10 per 100 Copies; 15 cts. by Mail. 


This work embraces 130 Mgaene and Songs 
adapted to the 


International Lessons for 1881. 


All the Com sitions are ¢ are from authors of estab- 
lished reputatio Familiar Hymns, with appro- 
priate Tunes indicate. selected from the old stand 
ards, used in the best Church Hymnals, are incor- 
pe in this work. Songs suitabie for any given 

sson are = in an index prepared tor that 
soeenel purp 

All the wants, of the Song Service in the Sunday 
School are met in this compilation. 

and e characterize this unique 

oon Send 15 cents tor a copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, ; 76 East Ninth Street, 
cHicaAGo. || NEW YORK. 


May be ordered through any Bookseller. 


THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY TIMES. 


The per ut Weekly of the Wont. an a eight: 

page poper ou ~~ dollar a year, oat a magnifieent 

engravi feet wide and almost three teat 
tage paid to every ou! 














hype ne 
LY TIME&6, Ginciunati, O 


A SPLENDID NEW STORY, 


BY A VERY 


POPULAR ENGLISH WRITER, 


is commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of the 
YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, now re 

FIRST SCENE OPENS in the GARDEN SURROUND- 
I NT of OUR LADY in the © of 
MONTREAL. SEVERAL NEW COMPLETE STORIES 
will also be found in the Jaruary number. Also,an 

IMMENSE COLORED FASHION PANORAMA, 
from PARIS, comprising 15 LADIES’ and 5 CHIL- 
DREN’S DRESSES of the LATEST FASHIONS. Also 
a BEAUTIFUL DE-IGN tor SOFA CUSHION in BER. 
LIN WORK. Also a Gigantic Supplement of 106 Fig- 
ures showing ali the beets A ons for Ladies and 
Children, with CUT ERNS. Also MUUIC, 
POETRY, RECIPES. & 
Guienehe of the Press. 

“The Journal will be found usetul by all of the fair 
sex who have dresses to buy or remodel.”’—Cincinna- 
ti Daily Gazette. ‘ull of material suited to the 
tastes and needs of teminine readers.’”’—Boston 
Journa!. ‘‘It will prove especially acceptable to vur 
lady readers.”—Baltimore Gazette. “ Every one can 
understand why this Lberally conducted magazine is 
such a favorite everywhere.”—New York Eve 
Mail. “There is no magazine published on either 
side of the Atlantic that will compare with ‘this in 
the variety and interest ot its contents, It would be 

ard to get so much for one’s money in any other 
shane. Phila. North American. 

The Young Ladies’ Journa! can be obtained from 
any book or newsdealer. 

Vrice, including all the supplements. 35 cents, 
postpaid. Yearlv subscription (thirteen numbers), in- 
cluuing the EXTRA CHRISTMAS number, $4.50. 


The International News Compavy,. 
31 Beekman Street, New Ye York. 


Ss bos GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, 


as Prof. M Mali 
ie Hon, Ww. kK. Gi sone, 
as. A. A: Proste rot. —_ 








ptanye Tar 


uentef, 
c arl yie, : 


be 
son, Browning,. a many 
others are represented in the pages 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1881. 





THE LIVING AGE enters upon its 148th 
Volume, admittedly unrivaled and Cen 
successful. A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
\y. It presents in an inexpensive form, ae 

t amount of matter, with freshness, o 
= ts weekly issue, and with a herp brea com- 
a aaa ptea by no other publ “tke best 
says, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial und a’Short Bto- 
ries, Sketches of ‘Travel and Disco 
entific, Biographical, Historical an and ct Poitical Yafor. 
motion, | from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
terature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American read- 

er, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
“indiopensad of an indispensable current literature, 

it embraces the productions 


“ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
ta all branches of Literature, Science, wie» and 


Actin no other form can so much thoro' 
reading be +H forso oo money: in no oth 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got 
in so smalla space.”—Philadelphia Times. 

“ There i3 no other uabiteation like it. It is known 

Suitivered Thou ght of tt f th ek glint Seabion word is 
eultiva’ oul oO} e En, 

tiadelphia. _ 





of 


a fy reproduces so 0 fully the Cog oy articles from 
the foreign magazines, that one who takes it does 
not feel the need of anything else in the way of 
ee periodical literature.”—The Advance, 


Its uent issue and ample s enable it to 
give all t at 5 ie uo Su? ablest of living writers fur- 
= ‘fo pert eet namere ays bison: 

y, phi josophy, e0 

pom iti: im, and to ada tou this ya comple 
mont of the best that there is in fiction.”— 
terior, Chicago. 
valves the best of all at the price of one."—New 

eee ith the the choicest literature of the day.” 

for’ 

“Tt is, by all odds. ‘the best eclectic published.” — 
thern Ci Chu rcehma: . 


“It enables the reader, at siting ox copenee consid- 
ering | the 2 oe and ‘qualit fur- 
nished. eep pace with the t Thought — a 
5 it 12 - of our time.’”’—Christian Union, Ni 


“One cannot read My! fo my & . No man will be 
behind the literature of the times who reads THE 
LIviIne AGE.”—Zion's Herald, Boston. 
“We know of no-investment of it Gollass, ia. 
the world of literature, Os | Ad A na equal re- 
t vam Presbyterian, Ph 
“ It has no rival, thew Yor. a * 
LISHED WEEKLY at ear, Shee poet. 
age; or for $10.50 THE Livinec Agmand’ oY os one of the 
American $4 Monthiies (or Harper's W 
= will be sent for a year, 


or Ba- 
paid ; or, ray 
" dicholae, oF yh 3 ~ - 


AGE and the St 
Journal, or Lippincott's 
Now is the time to subscribe, with the 
New Year. 
Ad LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





The Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Having now three times rewritten his correspond- 
ing lessons, Mr. Howard offers them to 4 public 
with far greater confidence than ever beto 

€ can now assert that absolutely no dicsatisted 
reports are returned. while nearly all mail pupils 
describe their improvementin most emphatic terms. 
Mr, Howard claims to have discover d tnree hither- 
to unknown, or at least undeclared laws o physio- 
logical action of respiratory and throat muscles, 
and by virtue of these laws as 80 conden-~ed be | 
strengthened the 
“ tavoring ” movements, that the removal of fanits 
and the further dev lopment of the vocal powers 
is made a matter of almost mathematica! certainty. 

Testimonials from all classes ot speakers a rd 
singers, professional and auaione, crowd ures 
bu! tins and a half dozen circula 

*I have received improvement ‘in the following 
particylars: 

“(L) I speak with a less fatigue than before 
meaty. your lesso 

IT. ly voice is ‘ere clear and resonant. 

*¢ it ) articulation is more distinct. 

*(IV.) My ——— has increased wonderfully in 
range dnd Dower add, that 1 health is bette 

* An ay ad at my general hea r 
being the result ot the bodily exercises necessary to 
the practice of your lessons. My dangh (a young 
lady of 18 years) has also improved wonderfully in 
singing by the practice of your le~ 

ye ks orn Ate reg. Black rivet ells. wis 
8s y mail, a Mice, 
Eas: Fourteenth Street, New w York k City. 
Baclos 2 gout, in ostage Fi for pam 
“ The Voral  Prokeeat?” The Moush— =the Throat ene 








‘The Respirato Ore 
Pam 1 let ¥ on Vocal Pysees A Va a 2 St 
ment,’’ oie . ying ard 
Singers’ Wea Bulle 
Letter of Terms and Co: tions seatteee: gl ae 
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Ghe Home. 


A FRESH START. 


E have come to another of the haltiag-places 
where we can stop, as it were, to take breath 
and make a new start in lite. As aracer adjusts his 
garments the less to impede his progress, so we may 
examine our habits and our circumstances, and rid our- 
selves of such as hinder us. We have learned, if we 
have been attentive, what wayside flowers allure our 
eyes from the goal, and what fruits tempt us to linger. 
The fruits may be luscious and the flowers beautiful, 
but if they delay us they must be passed by. Not al- 
ways are they ‘‘ Dead Sea fruits,” ‘‘ apples of Sodom,” 
nor are the flowers always noxious and thorny; the 
most dangerous are pleasing to the eye and sweet to 
the taste; the danger is that they hinder us. Alas! 
how many of us have led halting lives because of “ in- 
nocent” and ‘‘harmless” attractions. Nothing is 
harmless that does not help us onward and upward— 
whether it be of recreation or education; and often, 
oh! so often, the trouble is with us. The same music 
leads the soldier to his triumphs and the school-boy to 
disgrace. 

Let us look well to our ways, and as we receive the 
promise of another year, let the eyé be single, the step 
firm and steady, the hand always ready to help while 
we press forward for the prize. Have we tripped and 
stumbled in the past, we need do so no more, for 
whatever the obstacle there is sure guidance over it. 

With illumined faces and song-filled voices we give 
to each other the greeting, ‘‘ A happy New Year,” not 
carelessly, but with a thoughtfal gladness, knowing 
that happiness is sent to different souls by differing 
messengers. Sunny-faced Prosperity may bring it, 
but even Sorrow mnay bear it to some soul which never 
knew it before. And may the happiness of this new 
year beso much richer and deeper than any other year 
has brought that we shall know we are coming nearer 
to the perfect joy which we are to share with our 
Lord. 








THE POET’S HOUSE. 
By Horace E. SCUDDER. 
Vil. 

THE STUDY IN THE TOWER. 


HOUSE always looks quite different in the 
morning from what it does in the evening, and 
when one has made his first acquaintance with it by 
lamplight he is entitled to a surprise when he sees it 
filled with sunshine. When I awoke in the morning 
the room in which I had slept was a new one, as it 
were. In place of the deep shadows which I had seen, 
the half mysteries of the room, the place was bright 
with the morning light. The brasses shone, the white 
curtains gleamed, and the mirror reflected the sun- 
shine. I could hear distant bells as I lay in my bed, 
and I watched the darting of birds past my window. 
‘¢ When a white dove flies past I will get up,” I said to 
myself; and presently there was a flash of whiteness, 
the dove had flown, and I sprang up. It was the same 
when I came down stairs. The windows on the stair- 
case were portholes through which I peeped at the 
world; and as the door opening upon the balcony was 
flung wide, I stepped out upon the platform and looked 
upon the little garden which lay by the side of the 
house. I heard a rustling behind me and turned my 
head. A little girl, with her hand on the door, was 
looking straight at me. She laughed as I saw her. 
‘‘Weren’t you surprised?” she asked, while her eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘I meant to surprise you. Did you hear 
me coming?” 
‘No, nct at first. How long have you been here? 
You are Sibyl, are you not? Do you know my name?” 
‘¢You are papa’s friend, Mr. Gilchrist,” and she put 
her hand into mine as we kept on our way down stairs. 
‘*You came last night after I had gone to bed. I go 
to bed at six o’clock, except once in a great while, so 
I didn’t see yu when you came, because you came 
after six o’cluck; don’t you see?” It was so entirely 
reasonable that I assented at once. ‘It is breakfast 
time now,” she went on, ‘‘ but after breakfast and 
after prayers will you come up and see my nursery?” 
Showing the house was plainly a well-understood mat- 
ter with this family. 
‘To be sure I will. Have you got a nursery?” 
‘Why, yes. That’s where I sleep; and I have a 
doll’s house there, and you can look right down into 
the house garden from it; and sometimes, but not 
very often—only sometimes, you know—the dinner 
“comes up; just a little, you know, only the merest 
speck, about so much,” and she measured off her 
smallest fipger-nail. It was a little obscure in state- 
ment, but I expressed no surprise. 
“How old are you, Sibyl?” I asked, as we stood by 
the hall fire. : 
“Five and a half. Can you read those letters?” 


She was pointing to a carved motto in old English 
text crossing the fire-place. ‘‘I can read it,” she add- 
ed quickly. ‘‘‘ Well befall hearth and hall.’ That 
means—” But the intelligible translation which she 
would no doubt give was interrupted by the coming up 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stiilwell. 

‘Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, ‘only think! I sur- 
prised Mr. Gilchrist. He was out on the balcony, and 
I came up behind him.” 

‘“*Tt was a very pleasant surprise,” I said, ‘‘and not 
wholly unfamiliar to me, for I often find a nephew or 
niece lying in wait when I come down stairs in the 
morning.” 

We passed in to breakfast, and the house-garden, as 
I found the conservatory was called, was bright with 
sunshine and fresh with the gentle plashing of a little 
fountain in the middle. Sibyl led me to it. 

“See,” she said; ‘“‘look up; that goes right up into 
my nursery.” 

I saw now what I had missed the night before, that 
the glass walls of the garden extended upward to the 
ceiling of the story above, and that the room over the 
dining-room—the nursery—had a little platform pro- 
jecting beyond the wall, so that one sitting there could 
look down into the garden as well as across a little 
bridge to the brick wall, up which vines were climb- 
ing. It was a charming conceit, this two-storied gar- 
den, and it was hard to tell which room was made the 
pleasanter, the dining-room or the nursery. 

‘The winter is two-thirds of the year with us,” said 
Mr. Stillwell, ‘*and so if we have flowers we must 
have them under cover. I dislike plants in pots al- 
most as much as birds in cages, and by making this 
two-storied conservatory we come as near as we can 
to giving the flowers and vines the freedom of the 
outer air. The frame admits of being removed during 
the summer months, and then the plants still remain 
in their beds and do not need to be transplanted. All 
this is theory, you know. As a matter of fact our 
garden was made a few weeks ago, and has so far 
been under glass.” 

‘There is an orange-tree there,” said Sibyl. ‘‘Papa 
says that when I am twenty years old I may have 
orange blossoms from it.” 

‘“‘That’s what we planted it for,” said Mr. Stillwell, 
smiling. ‘Sibyl herself set the slir in with her own 


hands.” 
‘* Sit omen faustum,” said I. 


‘* What does that mean?” asked Sibyl. 

‘*Tt means, May you really pick the blossoms and 
put them in your hair.” 

“Why?” 

“If you begin to answer Sibyl’s whys,” said Mrs. 
Stillwell, laughing, ‘‘ you will get no breakfast.” 

I had only the morning for my friends, so that I felt 


‘less compunction than otherwise I should have felt 


for Mr. Stillwell’s enforced idleness. We were sitting 
in his library over the fire, for the mornings and even- 
ings were chilly now, and our talk fell upon methods 
of work. 

**T notice,” I said, ‘‘ that you put your desk in a 
corner, with the light coming from behind and above 
you, but you can see nothing but the wall and shelves 
in front of you.” 

‘**And my table,” he added, ‘‘ which I need to see 
most as I write. I used to be perplexed between my 
desire to catch inspiration from a fine view or an open 
landscape, and my sense of a need of dogged, uninter- 
rupted work. I have a friend who draws all the 
shades, locks the door and works as if he were in 
prison. I have another who is unhappy unless his 
desk is by the side of a window through which he can 
look out on the ocean. I do not think I am myself 
much given to moods, but, partly as a matter of con- 
venience and partly from a whim, I have indulged my- 
self with two working rooms. Mrs. Stillwell thinks 
one is the working and the other the dreaming room. 
Here are my books and pictures and papers. Work 
which requires much consultation of authorities—his- 
torical work, for instance—I do here. I do my read- 
ing also here, and my correspondence. All my appa- 
ratus is at my hand in this room, and as it is the 
family room after dinner, it holds all or most of our 
plunder in the way of engravings, curiosities or what 
not. My own special retreat is up stairs. Come with 
me and I will show it to you.” 

As we went up stairs we passed the nursery door, 
which stood ajar. Sibyl was there having her cloak 
fastened, for she was going out to play. 

‘Oh, come in,” she cried. ‘‘Come in and see my 
nursery.” So we stopped for a moment and inspected 
her domain. I admired her doll’s house. I went out 
upon the balcony which overhung the house-garden. 
I looked at the old Dutch Scripture tiles which sur- 
rounded her fire-place, and at the apple-boughs which 
had been boldly painted upon the plaster of the chim- 
ney above. Her little bed stood in a curtained alcove, 
from which it was drawn out at night. It was a 
child’s room, but I saw how easily it could grow into 





a maiden’s room, and I was glad that she could wake 





up in it morning after morning until alJl the sweet 
sarroundings became part of the furnishingo f her life. 
Another flight carried us to the top of the house, and, 
opening a narrow door, we entered a room directly 
above the nursery. Like the room I had occupied, the 
ceiling followed the lines of thefroof, and the roof here 
was high and pointed, for we were in the tower room. 
Upon three sides of the room were windows, and the 
fourth held the fire-place. Above us, indeed, were 
other little windows of painted glass. They were 
accessible only by a light ladder which leaned against 
the wall. The raftered ceiling was painted blue in the 
interstices of the timbers, and altogether one appeared 
to be in the inside ofa conical hat. There was an oak 
table, a chair, and a lounge, but no pictures or books 
except one or two lying on the table. A little cabinet 
to hold writing materials stood also on the table, and 
from the wall near a window hung a lid which could 
be propped up for a desk. 

‘*Everybody tells me the room will be hot in 
summer and cold in winter,” said Stillwell, ‘‘so I at 
once repeat everybody’s remark to you, that you may 
be spared the trouble of saying it yourself.” 

**Ttis not the first thing, at any rate, that I should 
say,” said I, with genuine enthusiasm. ‘‘ What a su- 
perb watch-tower!” We were at the window, which 
was open, and, leaning on the sill, our eyes swept a 
wide horizon. Ships sailed across the water in the 
distance; towers and spires sprang up in every direc- 
tion, and birds darted about our heads. Below we 
could hear the voice of little Sibyl at her play. One 
of the little windows above us was open, and at this 
moment a swallow flew in, twittered and fluttered 
round and round, darting out at last. We were not 
so very high from the ground, but somehow the inte- 
rior loftiness gave us the feeling of being at a great 
height ; and as the ground fell off rapidly from the 
house, the outlook was very wide and unbroken. At 
Stillwell's suggestion I took the light ladder and 
climbed to one of the little windows. The view was 
still finer from that point; entire new reaches of coun- 
try seemed open to me, and I expressed my admiration 
and delight again and again. 

‘*T was sure you would be pleased,” said Stillwell, 
‘sor I would not have brought you here. I do not 
often, as you can readily guess, ask my friends here. 
The very purpose of the rvom is to give me seclusion. 
I have carried it so far that I am shut out from every- 
thing except the view I get from my window and 
my own thoughts. I have no books or pictures here, 
and no furniture that I can spare. I come here to 
think and write, especially to wrive what does not 
call for frequent reference to books. Once in a while 
I bring a book here, but it goes back again presently 
to the library. Sometimes I sit at my table, but my 
favorite place is at my standing desk. If I am at any 
imaginative work I am not sorry for the opportunity 
of lifting up my eyes unto the hills.” 

‘*Then I suppose you do not allow yourself to be 
interrupted here?” 

‘““N»; but I do not let myself be a petty tyrant in 
such matters. I depend upon the consent of the gov- 
erned. My solitude here is respected, and that is 
enough. I do not care to have it the rule of the 
house.” 

‘s When I wish to secure solitude,” I said, ‘I go 


afield.” 
**Tt comes to the same thing. The one essential is 


solitude. Every one ought to secure some part of 
every day- to himself, as the phrase is. In our highly 
organized modern society, with the constant pressure 
which exists upon the individual, it becomes necessary 
for a person to defend himself; he cannot trust to for- 
tuitous opportunities; he must organize his time and 
business so as to secure, if it be but a quarter of an 
hour a day of absolute privacy. One cannot preserve 
his integrity except he have some city of refuge. High- 
church people have their retreats for occasional escape 


‘from the world; the principle is a sound one, but I 


think that form of it is less necessary than the daily 
retreat. I believe one should fight for his privacy as 
for his home. It is something sacred. If he cannot 
get it in any other way, let him go out at night upon 
a lonely mountain.” 

‘* But tell me, Mr. Stillwell, can you write at all ex- 
cept in absolute quiet?” 

‘Tt depends with me partly upon what I am writiog, 
but chiefly, I suspect, on my preparation for writing. 
If I know distinctly what I am to say I can write with 
a room fall of people laughing and talking; if I am 
feeling my way as I write, groping for my conclusions, 
Iam apt to be disturbed by trifies, and I find that my 
irritation at interruptions is in direct ratio to my own 
incapacity. If I can’t write any way, I fly out at peo- 
ple about me in order to persuade myself that it is the 
fault of some one other than myself. Ordinarily I like 
to work in my library as a part of the little state in 
which I live. As a man of business is obliged to mod- 
ify his plans to suit the demands of an unexpected vis- 
itor, so in my household I concede that my time is no 
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more absolutely important than that of my wife and 
my daughters. I know that they will-not interrupt me 
if they can help it, so they come in and go out, and it 
even happens sometimes that their coming or going or 
dropped words bring me an actual suggestion, as they 
certainly do humanize my work by their presence. I 
am profoundly sorry for those writers who cannot 
work from the vantage ground of the home. They 
miss a force behind their work, directing and-modify- 
ing it, and they miss the simplest, most natural relief 
to their work.” 

“It was dark last night when I came,” I said, ‘‘ so 
that I did not discover the effect of this tower in the 
house; but as nearly as I can make out from the win- 
dow you seem to have had a little idea of a church 
tower or belfry.” 

‘‘There is a faint connection. The tower is one 
which I saw once on 4 little English church ; the differ- 
ence is what would naturally spring from the difference 
in the material used. That was stone and this is wood; 
but when my vines are well grown ours will look ven- 
erable enough. I was not sorry to make my house 
look a little, a very little like a church. There are so 
many that look much, very much like warehouses. Not 
that I would affect the ecclesiastical, but the church 
and home run into each other, and at certain lines 
coincide ” 

“So you would have them aspire together?” 

‘¢Yes; and Solitude, as I call my tower-study, makes 
a not unfitting meeting-place. As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he ; and the one infallible sign of right- 
eousness as a matter between the soul and God is its 
secrecy. Beethoven, you know, used to say that there 
were two things not to be talked about—religion and 
thoroughbass; and Christ set the matter in the clear- 
est light when he warned his children to take heea 
lest they did their righteousness before men to be seen 
of them; in the three great exhibitions of righteous- 
ness—alms-giving, prayer and fasting—secrecy was to 
be a guard to sincerity. But come; this is an un- 
social place. Let us go down again to my lib- 
rary.” 

I followed him down stairs, and fancied to myself 
that he had an unwillingness to stay longer in the 
tower with me. He turned as he left the room, and 
looked back upon it. His glance was not meant for 
me, and perhaps I am merely fanciful in my interpre- 
tation of it, but such a look I think a recluse might 
give to his cell, so might a monk look upon the closet 
where he had held his vigils and his orisons. A place 
which has been identified with silent thought and med- 
itation, which has witnessed to the conflicts of a 
spirit, assumes to that mana certain sanctity which 
he is at no pains to disclose to another, and indeed 
would willingly defend from merely curious eyes. The 
empty Solitude, with birds only for visitors, was 
doubtless richer to my friend already with its accumu- 
lation of hours, but the wealth was recognizable only 
by him. It was not strange to me that he should wish 
to keep it a solitude so far as others were concerned. 
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BULBS FOR THE HOUSE. 
By A FLOWER LOVER. 


OME TIME ago I wrote of hyacinths as house 
plants and gave directions for successfully grow- 
ing them. I promised then to write of different vari- 
eties, and other bulbs that I have grown in the house. 
To begin with I would like to repeat some things I said 
in the first article. If you want bulbs to do well in 
the house, you must give them good soil, put the pots 
in the cellar at least six weeks, or until the pots are 
well filled with roots; when brought up keep them 
from the direct sun until they are used to the light. 
When they begin to flower give tepid water twice a 
day; keep them cool nights. Ifyou do this, I think 
you will be pleased with the result. These directions 
apply to all of the bulbs I shall mention. One of the 
finest hyacinths I ever grew is Mont Blanc, white as 
snow, tall spike and large bells; Grand Vainquer, Grand 
Vedette, are pure white; Voltaire, Grand Blanche, Im- 
periale, rosy white ; Amy, Madame Hodson, Mars, Her- 
stelle Vrede, are single red; Maria Theresa, Norma 
Tuba, Flora, Sultan’s Favorite, different shades of rose ; 
Alida Jacoba, and Heroine, yellow. Double hyacinths 
have a tall but looser spike; the flowers are larger. 
La Tour d' Aubergne, Sceptre d’Or, Anna Maria, Miss 
Kitty, Virgo, are all good double white; Alida Cathe- 
rina, Bouquet Royal, Bouquet Tendre, Maria Louise, 
Queen Victoria, are shades of red and rose. Roman 
hyacinths have small spikes, white. You can have 
them for Christmas, if potted in October; started now 
they.should bloom by February. Put two ina five- 
inch pot; treat the same as the others. 
Polyanthus narcissus do well and are fragrant; 
“Grootverst and Luna are pure white; Staten General, 
lemon yellow; double Roman, Gloriosum superbum, 
white and yellow. Have a few pots of single jonquils; 
they are pure yellow. Put halfa dozen bulbs ina five- 








inch pot, and you will need nothing else for fragrance 
whilethey last. Ifyou want a dash of scarlet and yel- 
low, get some Duc van Thol tulips, double and single ; 
put four or five ina five-inch pot, and see how gay your 
window will look. If you want something delicate for 
contrast, have a few snow drops; you can have crocus 
too; the flowers are transient, but one bulb will have 
several. 

Lillium longiflorum can be easily forced, and they 
are handsome; so is Lillium candidum, often called 
‘* Easter lily.”” There are many ways of arranging 
bulbs; you can grow them in almost anything, pro- 
vided you start right. If you have a glass preserve 
dish past use on account of cracks, fill it with sand 
and bits of charcoal; wet it and put in your bulbs; 
cover the top with moss; treat the same as though in 
pots. I have seen a zinc pan made to fit a round 
brown wicker basket, a hyacinth planted in the cen- 
ter, with tulips and crocus around it; the earth was 
covered with moss. Some use fancy glasses for. hya- 
cinths, but those that succeed best with them start 
them in pots ofearth. When the roots are well grown 
they are carefully taken from the pots, the soil washed 
from the roots and put into glasses filled with tepid 
rain water. Never let the sun shine on the glasses. I 
once saw some where the water was fairly hot, and 
the lady who showed them to ms wondered what ailed 
her hyacinths that they did not grow. Sbe did not 
think, until [ called her attention to it, how hot the 
sun was. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPHRI- 
ENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

What shall the children eat? Proving that many chil- 
dren cannot and will not eat oatmeal, Graham and rice, 
except at rare intervals, it becomes a study what to sub- 
stitute that may furnish material for the growth of their 
unresting little bodies ‘and brains. Too often the noon 
lunch is made of remnants of cake, sauce and pie, instead 
of one or two nourishing dishes in which a child’s prefer- 
ences should be indulged as far as may be healthful. In 
one home this is made the children’s special meal, just as 
the later dinner is planned to subserve in particular the 
needs and tastes of the head of the house. 

Nothing has been of greater service to us than the often 
misunderstood and mutilated bean. Cooked in a simple 
way not borrowed from cook books, it has contributed 
largely to the growth of young forms that have both 
strength and endurance, and minds that are quick, alert, 
and take ‘‘ learning ’’ almost like an inspiration. 

Before breakfast wash a quart of the best white beans; 
put them over the fire in a tin pan with plenty of boiling 
water and a small lump of soda. Let them just come toa 
good boil, then drain off this water and add fresh boiling 
water to cover them an inch deep or more, and a table- 
spoon of salt. Cover them and move back on the range 
to where they will only just simmer, adding water if 
needed. Two hours before noon add a large tablespoon of 
sugar, a saltspoon of pepper, and piece of butter twice as 
large as an egg, or an equal amount of good beef gravy. 
Cook slowly two or three hours longer, and let them be full 
of juiciness or gravy when taken up—never cooked down 
dry and mealy. Let us here remark that older ones in the 
family prefer beans prepared thus to any Boston baked 
beans or bean porridge known to the descendants of 
Mother Goose. The hostess or landlady who would hesi- 
tate to present at her table a dish of plebeian white beans, 
will find that the more assuming dark-bued kidney bean is 
delicious cooked in the same way. In the race of beans 
**color” is a passport where their paler brethren must 
stand aloof. The black Leans, however, are apt to be too 
rich for children, which brings us back to our subject. 

Highly seasoned or variously flavored soups do not find 
favor with them like a clear strained stock made from a 
soup-hone simmered four or five hours, and seasoned only 
with salt and a mere suggestion of pepper and onion. 
Give them small crackers to float in it.. One little boy 
furnishes imagination for the feast, and ‘‘plays” that his 
dish of soup is the ocean, his crackers islands or sail-boats, 
and his spoon a big ship searching for Robinson Crusoe. 
Or his saucer of oatmeal is a snow-covered mountain, 
with rivulets of milk down its sides for snow-slides and 
glaciers, or streams of berry juice for molten lava, etc. 
Fancies like these have almost as much power to give a 
charmed relish to food as the carefully cooked viands 
themselves. 

If bread is a little stale, make Queen’s toast of it. Cut 
it into half slices, not very thin, and dip it into two eggs 
beaten up with a large cup of milk and half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Lay it on a hot buttered griddle and brown it 
nicely on both sides, If any addition is desired, a little 
sugar or canned fruit spread over it will answer nicely. 
French toast may be made by spreading the slices of hot 
dry toast with beef or chicken gravy; pile them up and 
set in the oven till the gravy is absorbed. Milk toast 
slightly thickened and salted is another much relished 
lunch. 

Little corn-meal or Graham gems are fancied for their 
cunning shape when the large brown loaf might not be 
attractive. 

At another time we may give a few of the many pud- 
dings suited to little men and women, and some simple 
cakes which lend enchantment to holidays and birthday 
feasts. M, T. C. 





®ur Poung Folks. 


THE SONG OF BETHLEHEM. 


By Martie B. BANnKs. 


ERTHOLD looked up at the pines, and the pines 
shook their solemn heads and looked down at 
Berthold. A few stars had hung out their lanterns in 
the clear cold sky, and the wind was having a lively 
time of it with the trees. The brown cottage among 
the pines looked lonely, Berthold thought, but Else 
was there waiting for him, and he must hurry, for she 
would like to hear all that he had learned that after- 
noon. The words which Miss Vilary had taught him 
had sung themselves over and over through his mind, 
all the way home. ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” ‘Glory to 
God; good will toward men.” ‘‘ Good will toward 
men; good will towardmen.” They fell into measure, 
keeping time to his footsteps, until at last even the 
stars seemed to the boy to join the chorus, and to drop 
their tiny voices through the frosty air like a chime of 
fairy bells. Why, all the world was full of music to- 
night. But here he was close by the door of the small 
house; he pushed it open and went in, carrying with 
him a breath of the north wind. He glanced quickly 
around the room: iirst at bis grandmother, who was 
asleep in the corner; then at the fire, which was 
slowly dying out; last of all at Else in her low chair, 
her hands folded carelessly in her lap, her crutch stand- 
ing idle by her side, her bright eyes smiling welcome 
from under the fluffy yellow hair. 

‘*Oh, is it you, Berthold?” she cried softly. ‘ Are 
you come? Now we shall have the time for a talk be- 
fore the grandmother wakes. Shall we not, Berthold?” 

He nodded without speaking; quietly stirred the 
fire into a blaze, put on more wood, and filled the tea- 
kettle. Finally, he seated himself on the floor, by his 
sister’s side, and leaned his head on the arm of her 
chair. 

* Ah, Else,” he began, ‘* it was cold this afternoon— 
oh, so cold! I put my hands in my pockets and ran. 
But when I was at last at Miss Vilary’s, I was soon 
warm again, for Miss Vilary smiled at me, and it was 
such a smile Else, as makes one feel all so warm.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Else. ‘‘ Tell me further, Berthold.” 

‘* Well,” continued the boy, ‘‘it was of Christmas 
that they were talking as I went in, and you know that 
Christmas will be on the next Thursday. Miss Vila- 
ry said, ‘Could we do anything for him on his birth- 
day?’ and I felt sorry in my heart, for I thought I 
could do nothing. But Miss Vilary knows always a 
nice way to do everything. She said the angels left 
the song down here for us to use, and the birthday is 
the time to use it. Jim said he could not use it, for he 
cannot sing; but she said we could sing with our 
hearts. Then Jim said that his mother says he has no 
heart. But when Miss Vilary told us all to say the 
first part, and if any one did not feel ‘thank you’ to 
God to let the Lord come out of his heaven, he need 
not to say it. Jim called it out louder than all the 
rest, qaite as if he had, after all, a heart.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said little Else, ‘‘his mother did not 
know.” 

‘* No,” continued Berthold; ‘‘and she said that we 
could all have ‘peace on earth,’ and we thought we 
could ; but the last I liked best of all. Miss Vilary 
said the ‘ good will to men’ meant that God loved the 
people in the world, and did such a thing for them, 
and we must love people and do good things to them, 
and if we wanted to make for the Friend a present on 
his birthday the way to do it would be to give some- 
thing to some one who has not many things, and he 
likes it just as well. I thought of a thing I would like 
so much to do, but I knew not how to do it; soI wait- 
ed until the boys were gone, and asked Miss Vilary. 
She told me to come to her home to-morrow after 


school, and she would tell me of a way to earn . 


some money. But,” he finished affectionately, ‘you 
must not ask to whom I shall do something.” 

‘*No,” replied Else obediently ; ‘‘ but I can do some- 
thing too. I can sing the angel’s song, if I cannot do 
any good will, and we will both keep the birthday, will 
we not, indeed, Berthold?” . 

‘* Yes,” said Berthold, ‘‘ we will both keep the birth- 
day.” 

But the grandmother was now awake; the kettle 
was boiling ; Uncle Hermann came in, and it was time 
for supper. 

Berthold slept in a little room under the rafters, next 
to the one occupied by his Uncle Hermann. Every night 
when it was clear and the stars were out he would look 
up at them through the chinks in the roof, and imayine 
that they talked to him. To-night they seemed to be 
full of twinkling sympathy for the little friend who 
was hiding a happy secret in his heart. 

Toys seldom found their way into the brown house ; 
yet what would that same house have been without 
Else? Summer without sunshine ; spring without 
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‘green leaves. She had never owned a doll, darling 
Else, and she had so long wished for one. There was 
one in the window of the little shop which he passed 
every day on his way to school. Only a small, cheap 
doll; but Else could love it and talk to it and take care 
of it all the long day while he was away from her. Miss 
Vilary had promised to show him the way to obtain it. 
On Christmas day he would surely have the pleasure 
of presenting it to her. With this thought tucked 
under his pillow he fell asleep. 

Twilight again, and again Else sat waiting for Ber- 
thold. Hedid not long delay, and while he was putting 
the few dishes on the round table he told her his ad 
ventures of the afternoon: how kind Miss Vilary had 
been; how she bad set him to work to make a large 
picture-book, which she intended as a Christmas gift 
for a little friend; how he had cut and pasted, and 
such pictures as she gave him to putin it! Inthe two 
days before Thursday he would finish the book, re- 
ceive the money, and—how nearly he had said buy the 
doll. He put his band over his mouth to. keep back 
the words which had almost escaped. Just then the 
door opened and Uncle Hermann came in. If there 
was one person in the world of whom Berthold was 
afraid, it was Uncle Hermann. ‘ And where are you 
gone all the afternoon?” he aemanded gruffiy, as he 
caught sight of the boy. 

‘“* Down—at—by Miss Vilary,” stammered Berthold. 

‘So! and I want you all the afternoon to go for 
some nail to the village. What for were you by Miss 
Vilary ?” 

‘‘It was to do some work for her,” said trembling 
Berthold. ‘I can now go for the nails.” 

‘“‘ Yes, you may go now, and I cannot use them to- 
night. They will be, however, ready for to-morrow; 
and hear this, you go no more to Miss Vilary. The 
rich people think the poor people have not anything to 
do but wait on them. Hear this, then, you shall go no 
more. Here is the money for the nails.” 

‘““Pshaw!” said the grandmother, ‘‘ Miss Vilary 
cannot harm the boy. He shall go if he please.” 

‘* And I say he shall not go,” returned Uncle Her- 
mann, with a frown, going out and shutting the door 
noisily after him. 

Poor Berthold! No doll, no birthday gift, no other 
way he thought of carrying out the angel’s song! 

‘*Pshaw, child,” said the grandmother again, ‘‘ you 
shall go if you please.” His grandmother was flying 
rather wildly around the room, and there was a pink 
spot on each withered cheek. 

‘*¢ She is angry,” thought the child, ‘‘ with my uncle, 
andifI go my uncle will also be angry, and there 
will not be peace. I wonder wich is best, that or the 
good will. Oh, I will ask Miss Vilary.” He looked 
across the room to Else, said simply, ‘‘I will now go 
for the nails,” and bounded away in the gathering 
darkness. 

Miss Vilary was sitting alone in the library, with no 
company but the shifting firelight. ‘‘ Why, Berthold,” 
she cried, as he stood before her, flushed and panting, 
his hat in one hand, the bundle of nails in the other; 
“are you back again? What is it, Berthold?” she con- 
tinued anxiously, as the boy did not speak. The boy 
turned his cap over and over in his hands, holding bis 
bundle first in one hand and then in the other. How 
should he make known his errand? 

‘Miss Vilary,’’ he broke forth at last, ‘‘does he, does 
the Friend care very much for that part, the ‘on earth 
peace?’?” He paused and looked up into her face— 
‘more than the good will?” he added. 

* Berthold,” she said, laying her hand on his arm, 
and drawing him down beside her on the sofa, ‘ be- 
fore our Lord, the Friend you speak of, Berthold, went 
back to heaven, he left something for his friends on 
earth. This was it. These are are his own words: 
*My peace I give unto you.’ It was what he came 
into the World to bring, and he left it here for us, and 
I think he likes especially to have us keep it on his 
birthday. Do you understand, Berthold?” 

Yes, he did understand, but his head drooped. So 
he must give it up. ‘I can come here no more, Miss 
Vilary,” he said sorrowfully. ‘‘My uncle likes it not 
for me tocome. The grandmother says I may, but he 
will be angry, and so there will not be peace. I cannot 
buy the doll for Else.” His voice choked,. but he 
finished bravely. 

Miss Vilary’s hand started impulsively for her 
pecke’, but no, she would not spoil the child’s sacri- 
fice. She would give him something better than 
money. Taking a pretty red Bible from the table, she 
opened it, saying, ‘‘ See here, Berthold.” The firelight 
flickered down the page and lighted on this verse: 
“Ifa man love me, he will keep my words.” 

*¢ Yes, Miss Vilary,” he repeated quietly. And if I 
keep the good will in my heart, will it be as well as to 
do it?” 

* Yes, Berthold,” said the young lady, and stooping 
down quickly she kissed his forehead. And in spite 
of his disappointment ani:the winter wind, that kiss 
kept him warm and happy all the way home. 





It was Christmas Eve at last. Directly tea was 
over Uncle Hermann had gone up stairs, saying that 
he was very tired. Berthold had crawled up to his 
wee room, and lay on his low bed as usual, looking up 
at the stars. Brighter than ever they were to-night. 
** Because it’s nearly Christmas,” he s“id to himself. 
But he was sure they must be sorry that the secret he 
once confided to them could now never come to pass. 
It was too early to feel sleepy, so he lay there think- 
ing. He was not nearly so uvhappy as he thought he 
should be under the circumstances. Some of the 
peace, which that long-ago Christmas brought into 
the world, must have found its way into his heart. 
His simple evening prayer had been said when he first 
came up stairs, but now, without understanding pre- 
cisely what he meant to do, he stole gently out of 
bed, and kne!t down under the shining stars. 

‘¢Our Friend,” he said softly, ‘I think you will be 
sorry for Else not to have a present for Christmas, 
and I cannot do the ‘good will’ the angels sang of, 
for Uncle Hermann will not let me get the money 
from Miss Vilary to buy the doll; but Else and I can 
sing ‘Glory to God in the highest,’ and we have the 
‘on earth peace,’ and I will keep the ‘ good will’ in 
my heart if I cannot do something to some one, and 
we can yet keep the birthday, if Uncle Hermann did 
spoil us to have all right the angel’s song.”” 

He paused a moment ; then added softly, 

‘*Our dear Friend, good night ;” then clambered 
back into bed. And in a few moments more the stars 
winked at one another, as much as to say, ‘*‘ Fast asleep, 
you see.” 

What was the matter with Uncle Hermann? Had he 
come up stairs too early? Had the stars a message for 
him? He had thought himself sleepy ; but just as he 
was dropping off, the child’s voice brcaks the stillness. 
So still is everything that the little voice, scarcely 
above a whisper, creeps in through the cracks in the 
partition to his room, forces its way even through the 
crust of selfishness and moroseness which has for 
years been gathering around his heart, and finally 
reaches the heart itself. 

‘*How could I tell for what the boy wanted the 
money?” he muttered to himself. ‘A doll! Non- 
sense! Else could amuse herself with her knitting.” 
How light it was outside! Too light. The stars kept 
him awake. Early too! There would be still time to 
go to the village before the shops were closed. They 
would keep open late on Christmas Eve, if any one 
wished to go. Of course he did not. But he is look- 
ing out at the sky. Now he is half way down the nar- 
row stairs. Only to see the hour by the old clock? 
No, really, he can hardly believe it himself; the door 
is opened; he is out in the starlight. He is off for the 
village. 

Surely Jack Frost had never wished December a 
merrier ‘‘ Good morning.” The snow sparkled, the sky 
sparkled, and so did Berthold’s eyes as a handful of 
golden arrows fell in through the chinks between which 
the stars peeped the night before. For one moment 
he was dazzled and could not see. Then he rubbed 
his eyes and looked arouad; then he rubbed still 
harder, and stared at one spot on the bed ; then leaned 
over and touched carefully with one finger—what? 
Why, a doll—the very doll at which he had looked so 
longingiy in th: shop-window. He took it up in his 
hands to be sure there was no mistake. He was not 
dreaming. It was truly the doll. 

‘*Tt must have been the Friend,” said Berthold rev- 
erently. It did not take him long to dress that morn- 
ing, and he hastened down stairs to surprise Else, and 
was himself surprised. He opened the kitchen door, 
and there sat his sister in the middle of the room, the 
picture-book he had begun at the stone house open in 
her lap. 

‘Oh, Berthold!” she cried, when she saw him, 
**see what Miss Vilary sent me! A man brought 
them just a little while ago, and for you, there.” She 
pointed to the table, where lay the same red Bible 
from which Miss Vilary had shown him the text the 
evening before. Feeling almost too happy to live, 
Berthold leaned over Else’s chair and laid the doll on 
top of the pictures. No words could express Else’s 
delight, no happiness equal Berthold’s, as he told the 
whole story of the doll, his disappointment and his 
surprise; his sorrow over the downfall of his hopes; 
his delight at finding them so suddenly restored. A 
great many guesses were made as to its mysterious ap- 
pearance in the morning, but no satisfactory explana- 
tion could be given, unless it was indeed placed there 
by the Friend, in whom they trusted with all] their 
childish hearts. 

Until Uncle Hermann came in and sat down by 
the table. Then a light broke in upon Else’s mind. 
After one quick glance at his face she laid the 
book tenderly on the floor, picked up her small crutch, 
still holding the precious doll fast in her other arm. 
She flew across the room, went up to her uncle, and 
laid her yellow head against his arm, looking wistfally 
up into his face. “It: was you, Uncle Hermann ; was it. 





not, indeed?” she asked. “‘ Uncle Hermann, is it not 

so?” she repeated, as he turned away his eyes. 
“There, child,” he said gruffly, but not unkindly. 

‘* How could I know the boy was to earn money or for 


what he wanted it? Iam not an angel”—he laughed 
in his gruff voice—‘‘I cannot sing the song, but 
I have not spoiled it for you, after all. Where is the 
grandmother? It is time for breakfast. I must work 
if it is Christmas day.” 

The grandmother stepped in from the next room, 
wiping her eyes. ‘I have told you always, children, 
that your uncle has a kind heart,” she said, in a pleased 
voice. 

But Else turned and nodded her bright head two or 
three times at Berthold. ‘ Ah, Berthold!” she cried, 
‘now we can all together sing the angel’s song—the 
grandmother, Uncle Hermann, and all. ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men!’” 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
HOW THE HARDEST CASE IN JERICHO WAS 
CONVERTED. 

By JEssE BOWMAN YOUNG. 

“And be made haste, and came down, and received bim 
joyfully.”—LUKE xix., 6. 

NCE, when our Lord was on earth, he passed 

through the old city of Jericho. He stopped 
here only a day, but in that day he did a wonderful: 
work. Before Jesus came to the place there were two: 
sinners there, who were reckoned the worst cases in 
the whole region. Nobody supposed it possible for 
the Lord to take any notice ot them or do anything 
for them. Yet these two persons were the very ones 
Jesus sought out, and saved from their sins, and made 
them happy in his love. One of these sinners was a 
blind beggar, and you can read how he was saved and 
healed in the eighteenth chapter of St. Luke. The 
other man whom the Saviour blessed that day was 
named Zaccheus, and he, I think, was the hardest 
case, the most unlikely sinner to be saved, in the city. 
It seemed a more difficult thing to reach him than to: 
heal the blind man. I will try to tell you why. 

First, he was a very little man, almost a dwarf. And 
now you will ask why it was harder for Jesus to save 
a man short of stature than it would have been if he: 
had been tall. 

Well, we will think about this a bit. Thoughtless: 
people like to make fun of cripples, deformed folks, 
and other unfortunates. I remember an old crazy man: 
who used to come to the town where I lived with 
straws and weeds woven around his hat and into his: 
garments. Whenever he made his appearance the idle 
boys would gather in the streets and make sport of the 
poor lunatic, jeering at him, taunting him, and crying 
out, ‘‘Halloo! here comes old Wyant!” So children 
who are lame or weak are often ridiculed. I suppose 
it was the same way with Zaccheus. He did not like 
to have people look down on him with sneers and 
laughter. His smallness of stature probably made him 
moody, unhappy and discontented. He would easily 
come to hate those who made fun of him, and to have 
a sullen and envious disposition. And when a man 
gets into this mood it is hard for him to get out of it. 

But that is not all that his shortness of size had to 
do with making it difficult for him to be saved. As 
Jesus came through the city a great multitude followed 
him. The crowd hid the Master from view. Taller 
men were ull around Zaccheus, and he could not see 
Jesus. So it almost came to pass that he did not get 
even a sight of the great Teacher, the Saviour, at all. 

Then, again, it was hard for Zaccheus to be saved 
because of his occupation. 

He is called a publican; that means in our language 
a revenue or tax collector. Perhaps you have been in 
a custom-house somewhere. There was one at Jeri- 
cho, and Zaccheus was the head man of the office. 
Maybe you will say that that was not such a bad 
thing against him. But in that day it was. Most of 
the publicans were dishonest. They oppressed and 
cheated the people, making them pay more money 
than was due. They were cruel and heartless. They 
were called more savage than the wildest beast of 
prey. Zacchsus belonged to this hated class of pub- 
licans. The people all despised and looked down on 
them. That made it hard for him to become a disci- 
ple of the Saviour. 

Still another reason why it was difficult for him to 
be saved is that he was arich man. Some rich men 
followed Jesus when he went about doing good, and 
afterwards, but not many. The Master said it was 
hard for a rich man to enter his kingdom. He could. 
not as long as he loved his riches and was not willing 
to give to the poor, as long as he was proud and puffed 
up on account of his money. Zacchsus had not made: 
all his money honestly. He had got some of it by: 
cheating. He had defrauded people who had paid him: 
taxes, taking more than he had a right to. 

All these things were in the way of his conversion. 
They made it hard for him to become « Christian, 
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Now, let us see how it happened that this man did 
find Jesus. How were these difficulties got rid of? 

Look what Zacchsus himself did. 

First, be wanted to see Jesus. He had heard of him 
as the great Physician, the Friend of publicans and 
sinhers, and he wished to see what sort of a man this 
wonderful teacher was. This was the beginning of his 
conversion. Whenever a poor sinner really wants to 
See the Saviour, he has taken the first step toward 
heaven. 

Then he went further than this; he climbed up 
where he could see him. He found that the crowd hid 
the Saviour from his eyes, and he determined to get 
up into atree where he could see him as he passed 
along. He did not stop to think of what the people 
would say when they saw him perched up in the syca- 
more. They might mock and laugh if they chose, but 
he did not care if he could only catch a glimpse of the 
Lord. And he showed that he was in earnest about 
it too—he ran with all his might. He did not idly 
wait and say, ‘‘ Oh, well; I’m tvo little to see over this 
crowd. I can’t see Jesus now. I will let the matter 
go this time.” If he had acted that way he would 
never have seen the Saviour, for Jesus did not come 
back to that city again. This was the only chance 
Zaccheus ever had, and he made good use of it. He 
did what he could to overcome the difficalties in his 
way. 

Now, see what the Lord did. 

First, he came by where Zaccheus was. He might 
have gone some other road, or passed by without no 
ticing the poor sinner up in the syacamore; he might 
have done so if he had not been the Saviour. 

But he acted then, as he always actei ever since. 
He came by where the sinner was on the lookout for 
him, ready to help and save. 

Once more, Jesus looked up and saw Zaccheus. He 
gave him a glance which went right into his heart. 
It was a look of kindness, of gentleness, of pity, of 
wonderful love. You remember how, when the apos- 
tle Peter had denied the Saviour, he was rebuked and 
won back again to repent and be a disciple. The Lord 
turned and looked upon him—that was all; but that 
was enough. Peter remembered his sins, and went 
out and wept bitterly. One look broke his heart. 

John Newton was an Englishman who was at one 
time very wicked, even dealing in slaves and doing all 
sorts of badness. When he was converted he wrote 
some beautiful hymns, in one of which he tells about 
this look of Jesus: 

In evil long I took delight, 
Unawed by shame or fear, 


Till a Lew object struck my sight 
And stopped my wild career. 


I saw One hanging on a tree, 
In agonies and blood, 

Who fixed bis ianguid eyes on me, 
As near his cross | stood. 


Sure never till my latest breath 
Can I forget that look. 

It se: med to charge me with his death, 
Though not a word he spoke. 

The last thing that Jesus did was this: He told 
Zaccheus to make haste and come down, for he 
wanted to stop at his house. He recognized: and 
named him before the people, showed that he cared for 
him, and that while the crowd might despise the pub- 
lican, he, the Saviour of sinvers, wus his friend. 
Everybody could see that Jesus thought that this publi- 
can, whom all the people hated, was worthy to enter- 
tain and take care of him while he tarried in the city. 
That spirit of kindness and mercy won the heart of 
Zaccheus. He had not a friend in all that city. The 
crowd despised him. But Jesus showed himself a 
friend in need and trouble, and this made Zaccheus a 
disciple. 

Now, how did Zaccheus show that he was con- 
verted? 

I bave not time to tell all the ways in which he did 
this. One thing is certain: he promptly obeyed. He 
lost no time. He mude haste and came down. He 
minded the word of Jesus. That was a sure sign that 
he was converted. ~~ 

Then again, he joyfully received the Saviour. It was 
a glad day forhim. He rejviced, and accepted Christ 
as his guest and his friend. 

Besides, he was not ashamed to confess the Saviour 
publicly. He faced the multitude when they all mur- 
mured that Jesus was gone home with a great sinner, 
one of the worst in the city—and called Jesus ‘‘Lord.” 
His first word was one of trust and worship. 

Again, he showed his conversion by his willingness 
to restore whatever he had in his possession that did 
not belong to him. He promised to give back to any 
man whom he had cheated four times as much money 
as he had taken from bim. He did not dare to keep 
these unjust gains. 

And the last sign of his converston that I can notice 
here is his kindness to the poor. 

He was a rich man, and had been a stingy one. His 
purse now, as well as his heart, was converted. His 


hands had been close-fisted, but they were opened wide 
to feed the hungry and help the poor. 

He saw what Jesus did. He said, ‘‘ This man goes 
about doing good. He preaches the Gospel to the 
poor. He seeks and saves the lost. Since he has 
chosen me to be one of his disciples, I must try to 
help in this work. I cannot preach the word. I am 
not fit to be an apostle. But I can give my money to 
him and to his needy ones. Henceforth half of all I am 
worth I will give to the poor.” 

And from that day on, the orphan and the widow 
and the poor had a faithful friend in Zacchseus. 

Dear little folks, who read this sermon, remember 
that Jesus still comes by seeking the Jost. When he 
calls you by his word, or by his Spirit, follow the ex- 
amiple of Zacchzeus, and without delay, receive him 
joyfully. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 5 


OW many times I wish I could speak to you in- 
stead of writing! I haye been, I do not know 
how long, sitting pen in hand thinking of what I wrote 
you a year ago. Can you remember so long? It 
does not seem long to me, but I can think just how I 
felt when I was a young girl, and what an age a year 
seemed then to me. Have you found what I meant 
when I told you that you could have brightness evea 
in sorrow and trouble? To some of you the sorrow 
has come, just as I told you it might, but to most of 
you only gladness has come. Now that we begin an- 
other year, my heart is filled with gratitude that there 
is such a large, happy family of us, and that we are 
learni: g to trust the dear Saviour who promises to be 
with us to make our joys greater and our sorrows 
less. I am getting ready for the home-coming of my 
young folks, and I wish my house was big and I had 
passes on all the railroads so you could come flocking 
in to-night to help us enjoy our Christmas tree. One 
tree wouldn’t do for us, even if it were thirty or forty 
feet high. We should have to get a grove of them. 
If you should get a word of greeting from me by 
mail just imagine how much love it carries and how 
much I rejoice that you let me know and love you, 

I cannot print all the pleasant letters that come to 
me. If The Christian Union will let me, we will try to 
have a big party in the paper pretty soon, and I will 
introduce you to one another, as I did last spring at 
our reception: 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

It is vacation, and I would like to write you aletter. When 
school was keeping I was very busy. I have reading, spell- 
ing, aritbmetic and geography in school, and drawing out of 
school. I will send you one of my drawi' gs. I was eight 
years old last July. I haveali.-tie brother seven y+ ars old. 
Mamma bas just been reading tome ** Tom Brown.” I would 
like to ask George W.T., who says he has read it, how he 
would like to be *‘ tossed.” 

Mamma has written in my album, so that [ will always 
remember it, what Tom’s fatter toid him todo. It was “to 
tell the truth, keep a brave and kitd beart, and never listen 
to or say anytbing you would not have your mother bear.” 
Perbaps some other little boy would like to wri e it down to 
remewber. 

We have a beautiful library here, and some time I would 
like to write you about it, but I am afraia if I write a longer 
letter you will not t ave :ime to answer it. 

Your loving nephew, Harry W. P. 

It would be a good plan for every one of my neph- 
ews to write out that sentence and put it up where it 
would be seen every day. It would be easy to learn, 
but somehow or other good things learned sink away 
down out of sight sometimes; but if they are where 
the eye will show them to us we think of them and 
they help us. Your drawing is very good. I hope 
you will keep on improving till you can get a great 
deal of pleasure, and, what is better, give a great deal 
of pleasure, by your pictures. 


St. JOHNSBURY, Nov. 30, 1880. 


RoME, Ga., Dec. 4, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


| lise in the mountairsof north Georgia. R me is a pe- 
nirsula. Tre names of the riv-y rsare Etowah aod Oos'anaula, 
wrich uvite and form toe Coosa. Toere rivers were named 
by the Irdiahe, who occupied this country fifty years ago. 
Rome bas four s:eamboa's whico run from here to Gadsen. 
Aa. Excurcion parties frequentiy go down on one of tbe 
boats to some beautiful fails called Biack Creek. We have ® 
pretty cemetery on a bigh bill which overlooks the rivers 
and city. Rome bas fine water works. But it is not river 
water, as you would imagine. There 1s a brick building witb 
a large well init. There are several tuprels cut ti rough tbe 
rocks leading into the main well. There is an iron railing 
around the well, near which youcan stand and see the clear 
cold water gusbing trom toese tunnels. In this same buiid 
ing there is un engine made in one of our foundries which 
pumps the water intothereservoir. The reservoir is situa'ed 
on a bigh bill and is surm.ounted by atower a bundred feet 
high. On this tower is a large clock, whicb can be heard six 
miles away when it strikes. We bavea yc ung men’s library 
and ao opera house. I was eleven on the 80':h of October. 
Wisving youa merry Christmas and a bappy pew year, I 
remain, Your niece, GRACE P. 


What a huge well that must be which can supply a 
whole city with water! I hope itis good water. At 
my home we have very nice well water, and when I go 





into the city,the Croton water tastes—ugh ! I don’t like 








to think of it. I am so sorry for the people that have td 
drink it. We look off on one river, and we think that 
is beautiful, but it must be delightful to bave two in 
view. Oursis freezing over now. How are yours? 
I néver could think of calling them by their names 
without practicing a good while on them. 


GALWAY, sept 23. 
Dear Aunt: 


I have long wished to be numbered with your nieces. I am 
eight y: ars old; have been to school this summer. Grand- 
papa carried and fetcbed me. In tne morning we soell orally; 
in the af:ernoon we have written less us. I left off t ead the 
most times of any io the first class. This wasthe toird term 
[ have attended school, but I study with my motber. We 
have a dog and a cat; they play witn eacn other like two kit- 
tens. I am learning to ride horse-back. I am very sorry lL 
have no brother or sister, but mother and 1 bave good times 
toge'her, so lam not very lonely. Mammatakes The Chris- 
tian Union. Your piece, ALICE D. W. 


I am glad you and your mother are such good com- 
pany for each other. There are some mothers with 
no such little girl, and some littie girls with no such 
mother. You will get a great deal of pleasure from 
riding horse-buck, [ am sure. 


OBERLIN, O., Aug. 8, 1880. 
Dere Ant Patience: 


I am 8 and ¥ and 1 more,if the rest ov your neses r as 
much matbamatisbuns as I am they can tel how old Iam 
which is not very old. I am ¢njoting very pur belth this 
summer as | bave ben having tbe ngu. I am now visitirg mt 
ant where mi letter 1s directed frum wi cuzin and me buve 
lots ov fun p ayitg with the cat that lives hearand all around 
the cat bas three kits and thes ali look just aliketome. Mi 
cuzin i3 writing a letter to and so 1 ges 1 will quit for she wil 
tel you ali the rest of the news. 

P. 8.—-Mi cuzin bas hives feroshus, i want to know what are 
gudtorit. Rie eune and tel me for sbe says they get more 
worse ivery day. They use tbe foneiic sistim hear in 
Oberlin. BELLE M. 


Now, Belle, you can’t persuade me that they spell 
like that or that they use such grammar at Oberlin 
College. If your cousin has not recovered from the 
“chives” before now I’m afraid it has become chronic. 
If you had given me your real name and address I 
might have written to her and advised her what to do, 
for I know something about that distressing trouble. 


Woopy Crest, Nov. 27, 1880. 
My dear Aunt Patience: 


The last letter I wroie was on Easter. I was very glad to 
see it printed in The Christian Union, and now send you my 
picture, wishing you a merry Chris'mas. Iam learning now 
to read, and hope soon to be sble to read all the letters 
in your paper. Don’t think [ wish you merry Chris:mas 
too soon, for I knew many others would wish you the same, 
and { wanted to be among the first. My brother Edga: Van 
Rensselaer is three years and a balf old, and is very fo: d of 
books, and almost always has two books in nis hands and one 
under bis arm. I wish tbat you would some time take the 
elevated road and come and see me, 

With lots of love, from your niece, 

Ep1TH SCHUYLER K. | 


You were te very first, I believe, to wish me a merry - 
Christmas, and it has been putting merriment into my 
heart ever since. Your funny little Edgar isn’t always : 
going around, I hope, with as many books as he is. 
years old! Think of it! When he got to be ten years. 
old he would have to lug about ten books. Perhaps: 
he could carry several on the top of his head. By the: 
way, do you know, all of you, what a good way it is 
to make you straight to walk around for ten or fifteen: 
minutes at a time with a book balanced on your head.. 
Ido hope you will all try to be straight. It looks so 
much better, and the doctors say all sorts of horrible 
things about the troubles we get by stooping. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


AN EASY ENIGMA—52 LETTERS. 

My 52, 1, 30, 12, 26, 00, 19, 18, 34, 42 is tne conductor on the 
child:en’s railri ad, of which the locomotive is 4, 23, 10, 35 24, 
41, 50,5, 15. The traia stops a: 1, 49, 38, 2, 46. 25,32, where 
muco baggage is taken cff, although at stutio 12, 9, 80. 25, 
age at deal is left. Some freig’ t, suc» as 31. 17, 20, 19, 42, and 
40, 43, 87. 45, 6, and 51, 8, 29, 48, 52 is left at statin 11, 21, 3%, 7, 
28, 20, 44,36. Tne train comes but once in 16, 22,8, 82, 39, 14, 
27. about this 21, 10. 13, 47. C. A. 8. 

BIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

One of the great: st music »ps tha! ever lived. He wasborn 
one month Jater toao another famous composer. He be- 
came ao orphan at tn2 age of ten. and pursu:d bi« musical 
studies under tbe cure uf bis brother until that brotoer’s 
death. He died of apopiex« at the age of sixty-five. Heleft 
cen sons, all of them musicians. M. 


CHARADE. 
My first is noble; my second is not so much; my whole is 
unequaled. FRANK May. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 8th. 
Buried Citirs.—Easton, Omaha, Lyons, Peoria, Davton, Reno, Alton, 
Kingston, Lynn, Ithaca, Eimira. 
Drop-Letter Puszle.— 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Ot moral, evil, and ot good, 
Than all the sages can.—| Wordsworth. 
Diamond.— 
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Farm and Garden. 


HINTS FOR HEDGEMAKERS. 
By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 

The reader may remember how in a 
late number of The Christian Union 
we left a neighbor just after he had 
been the recipient of a short but pro- 
found lecture on the philosophy of art- 
isticlawn planting. I cannot undertake 
to say that he was as yet much edified 
by my reasoning, but he had been led 
at any rate by my words to look curi- 
ously at the hedge in question, and that 
was an imporiant point gained. “Well,” 
he said after looking it over carefully, 
“you've got a pretty fair-looking hedge, 
I must allow.’’ This, by the way, was 
saying a good deal for a man who 
was fully sensible that the hedges of his 
own making had not been fair looking. 
“Yet I don’t see why my hedges didn’t 
succeed,” he continued. ‘ Your soiland 
exposure are no better than mine, and 
no one could take more pains than 1 
did.” ‘*My dear sir,” I said, ‘* you took 
too much pains, or rather you didn’t 
take your pains rightly. For instaace, 
you doubtless watered frequently and 
persistently when you first set out the 
plants, io face of the fact that if it were 
really dry weather no mere ordinary 
sprinkling that you would be likely to 
give would do much good. Half an bour 
of hot sun would evaporate all your 
sprinkling, and the young plant would 
be dependent as ever on the ‘puddling’ 
or ‘mudding’ whicb, if you were wise, 
you gave the roots in the beginning. 
Look at my hedge! I have selected 
only bardy, deciduous plants that behave 
specially well in dry weather. Let me 
point out to you some of the best fea- 
tures of this hedge. The body or back- 
ground, you will notice, is California or 
properly Japanese deciauous privet 
(Ligustrum ovalifolium).” ‘“Stop,’”’ my 
neighbor said; ‘‘you speak of privet. 
How is it your privet looks so well? I 
planted a privet hedge once, and it got 
out of shape about as soon as apy 
hedge 1 ever had.” ‘Very likely,” 
I said. ‘**Got legey, didn’t it?” ‘* Yes,” 
was the answer. ‘The trouble was,” 
I returned, ‘‘you didn’t know how 
to prune it.” Yes, I did,” interposed 
my neighbor. ‘I cutit every year just 
as a gardener told me.” ‘*1donot doubt 
it,’ I replied; ‘‘ you clipped and trim- 
med it ail over in winter, very likely: 
but [ still insist that you did not, iu the 
proper sense of the word, pruneit. You 
should have cut it down toa foot on first 
setting itout. Then the second summer, 
in June, you should have pruned off at 
least one-third of some, if not all, of the 
branches that had just done blooming.”’ 
“No,” my neighbor said, ‘“‘that won’t 
do. A man who knew all about such 
things once told me particularly to al- 
ways cut back a privet hedge in winter 
or early spring. Why, you would have 
a pretty-looking hedge if you undertook 
to cut down the young growing plant in 
summer, just when you want it to look 
nice. Now I think of it, to be sure, 1 
don't think one often sees a trimmed 
privet hedge bearing flowers. But I 
suppose it can’t be helped.” ‘it can be 
helped,’ I say. ‘On the contrary, I 
would prune it altogether in summer. 
What does the temporary shorn look 
for two or three weeks, until the new 
growth sets in, amount to compared 
with the advantage of securing abun- 
dance of lovely flowers next year? You 
can keep the hedge in gcod shape, I al- 
low, but you can just as weil have plenty 
of flowers as well as good shape if you 
will adopt my plan.” ‘ Yes,” my neigh- 
bor said, ‘“‘ you talk sense; and what is 
more, 1 must acknowledge you have a 
good-looking, flower-bearing hedge to 
back you up. But haven’t you got 
things mixed up a good deal here? Isn’t 
it too much to expect a common man 
like me to get such a hedge together and 
then prune it us you say? Iam nota 
gardener.”’ ‘‘ Not speciaily difficult,” 1 
answered, “or rather not difficult rela- 
lively speaking. You do not hesitate to 
buy a horse after making due inquiry, 
and the points of a horse are harder to 
comprehend than those of a shrub. 
Understand howI have gone to work, 
and you will see it is not disagreeably 
hard. First comes in my background of 
privet, planted not more than two feet 
apart; then comes in front, set three or 











four feet away, shrubs of kindred size 
planted from point to point, six, nine 
and twelve feet apart, as the case may 
be, but never two spaces alike. Then, 
outside of this second line of shrubs 
again, may very properly come lower 
and, if possible, still bushier ones, which 
also fringe, three feet or so away, the 
base of the first row of shrubs—i. ¢., 
privets—at all points unoccupied by the 
second line of bedge plants. You see I 
recognize the fact that privet, after tak- 
ing all due care in pruning, is much more 
compact-looking for having its base 
masked by bushier-growing shrubs. If 
you attempt to cut a shrub too much or 
too often you will end in stunting your 
plant, and not even in the case of the 
privet prevent a certain naked appear- 
ance at the base. That is why I[ have 
used bushy sbrubs in front of my first 
line, as you see.” 

“But what,” asked my neighbor, “are 
all these flowers and low-spreading 
bushes that look so pretty along the 
edge of the shrubs?’ ‘ Why, don’t 
you know?” [I said. ‘They are wild 
flowers, hardy herbaceous plante. 
Didn’t you ever notice that if you 
came across a specially picturesque 
bit of natural copse, i.¢., trees and 
shrubs mingled together, you were 
pretty sure to see plants of wild flowers 
growing on the outskirts? They repre- 
sent the subtler tints and tones of the 
picture.” The remark was here made 
that it would be somewhat difficult for 
the ordinary man to get these plants to- 
gether in a hedge properly, there are 
so many different varieties used. ** You 
are mistaken,” I said ; “any good nursery- 
man’s descriptive catalogue will give you 
most of the information needed; notall, 
I know, for nurserymen are more apt to 
describe the showy qualities of a plant 
than its habits. For the larger shrubs, 
limit yourself chiefly to weigelas and 
spireas,! because they grow  busby. 
Most shrubs, you know, strange to 
say, are not bushy. They have, on 
the other hand, manifest legs in 
many cases; while in the case of our 
hedge we want trailing garments, 
with not the suggestion ofalimb. This 
trailing business is done better if your 
space will admit an outer line again, be- 
yond the weigelas, of lower, more bushy 
shrubs, such as Wentzia gracilis, Hy per- 
icuim kalmianum, etc. The whole effect 
should be completed as I have completed 
it, with hardy herbaceous plants or 
low-growing wild flowers. You want, 
of course, a good, varied assurtment of 
plants, one or other of which you can 
depend on for bloom at any time of the 
season. If you like I will write you out 
a list. See what a fine round, bushy 
sbruh this Clethra alnifolia on the outer 
line is, with its spikes of white flowers 
blooming in July. You must use tama- 
risks, too, for their waving, delicate fo- 
lisge and pretty, fringing flowers. They 
tower over the other shrubs and vary 
the sky-line in a very graceful manner, 
but look out and plant them as I[ have 
done. Their bases are apt to grow 
naked in spite of the most persistent 
and skillful pruning. That is the reason 
I have set them in the shelter of bushy 
shrubs, where only the waving upper 
half is visible.” 

“Well,’’? my neighbor said, “I guess you 
have at last really hit on about the right 
sort of thing. But how about my board 
fence around the sides and rear of the 
lot? Thisirregular hedge of yours would 
hardly shut out the upper part of that 
fora longtime.” ‘That wouldn’t trou- 
ble me,” Lanswered. *‘ Look at my fence 
here. It is dark maroon color, and forms 
a good back ground even in winter, when 
the tracery of the silvery gray and 
brown naked branches stands out with 
capital effect. I don’t object to a fence. 
It is an honest necessity that needs no 
excuse. Besidesit is often very pleasant 
and cozey to be shut away from one’s 
neighbors. The fence is all right. What 
you want to do isto carry out the gen- 
eral line of artistic treatment pursued 
with the hedge. Legginess we abhorred, 
you remember. You thought ‘leggi- 
ness’ the great fault of your hedges; 
and now we have. just instanced the 
charming way in which wild flowers and 
climbing vines cover the bases of shrubs 
and trees in natural woedland copses, 
Carry out thesame idea with your fence, 


and cover its foot with line upon line of. 


dense-growing shrubs. You see it isn’t 


good treatment to confess the sharp 
transition from the vertical line of the 
fence to the horizontal line of the lawn.” 
‘‘Well,’’ my neighbor-replied, ‘‘I can’t 
say Ido see it.” ‘‘ Perhaps I don’t ex- 
press myself clearly,” Isaid, ‘* but I feel 
the distinction nevertheless. Good art 
requires delicate gradations. It wants 
nothing monotonous or crude. I might 
illustrate my point by referring to the 
artistic necessity we feel that furniture 
shall in one way or another hide base- 
board of a room, and the fact that, on 
the other hand, the sight of the continu- 
ous line of the corniceis always pleasant 
to the eye. Tosee two straight lines at 
the top and bottom of a fence would de- 
stroy the effect of your picture. The top 
line has always something behind it, 
even if that something be more or less 
in the distance, and this breaks up with 
vertical effects any general monotony. 
There can be nothing to thus relieve the 
bottom line if visible behind the shrubs. 
Then one feels much less the agreeable 
artistic sense of the indeterminateness 
of an uncertain outline or boundary, if 
he can see the bottom of the fence. Per- 
baps I have ‘muddled’ you. But you 
just go home and cover the base of your 
fence carefully as | bave told you with 
that hedge you are going to make, in 
spite of your present conviction to the 
contrary, and you will see svoner or 
later that what [ say is true.” My neigh- 
bor went. I think, truth to tell, he was 
a little overwhelmed with my eloquence, 
for he departed in silence. The rumor 
has come to me since, however, that he 
seriously talks of undertaking one more 
hedge iu the spring, and moreover that 
he has been heard to assert that he 
guessed I wasn’t half a fool after all. 








LONG-KEEPING CHEESE. 


Archdeacon Denison, of England, 

comes out strongly in-favor of cheese 
that will keep well for years, and in fact 
not begin to show its best flavor till 
eighteen to twenty-four months old, and 
then commence eating it. He has writ- 
ten several articles on this subject in ag- 
ricultural and other papers, which have 
atlength drawn 2 forcible reply from 
the other side of the question, by a Mr. 
Livesey, in the “‘London Agricultural 
Gazette.” He says that the annua! home- 
make value of Evglish cheese at present 
is from £5,000,000 to £6.000.000 sterling, 
theinterest on which in eighteen months 
would be £450,000, most of which would 
be a loss if Cueese must be kept so long 
before being consumed. He saysif pro- 
perly made, cheese can be as well ripen- 
ed for profitable consumption at six 
months’ age as if kept eighteen to 
twenty-four months, and that most peo- 
ple prefer this to the older. 
*tAnother great loss would follow in 
keeping cheese so long, and that is the 
expense of time and attention requisite 
to take good care of it, room for storage 
and loss in weight. It may be added as 
to the Jatter, if the cheese weighed less 
when it came to be consumed at the end 
of the longer instead of the shorter 
period, it would make up for this, by | ,;, 
being heartier and spending farther. 
But this does not always follow, as any 
ove may be convinced on trial. 

Archdeacon Denison favors home- 
made cheese rather than such as is made 
by factories. Yet by the latter method 
it can be produced considerably cheaper, 
and as a general rule, the quality is more 
even and rather superior. The factories 
area great blessing to farmers’ wives 
and dairy-maids, for they save them 
trom one of the most onerous burdens 
of the household. Z. 








WINTER FARM WORK. 

It is not an easy matter to arrange for 
profitable employment upon the farm 
during winter beyond the immediate 
eare of stock. The chief object will be 
to get everything out of the way which 
will take up time and interfere with the 
active labors when spring opens. Todo 
this everything should be put in readi- 
ness for immedicte use. 

If muck is wanted or other absorbent, 
it is just as easy to dig it,in winter. A 
great part of the business of draining is 
also as well done while but partially 
freezing. If there be timber to get out; 
if trees have fallen which should be 
saved for fuel; if fencing material 





paired and painted; if a supply of fuel 
is to be gotten up; if any portion of the 
buildings needs repairs: if there is ma- 
nure to haul, then the farmer knows at 
once the advantage of having these 
tasks forwarded. 

In some instances swamps may be 
drained as readily in winter, and if a 
sand bank be at hand, the clayey soils 
may receive a coating. If there is no ice- 
house there should be one made and 
filled. But to search for new or outside 
employments upon the farm during the 
wiuoter montbs, and of a character that 
the farmer may be supposed to be con- 
versant with the pursuit, is quite an- 
other thing. 

In earlier times the farmer got up and 
prepared a huge wood pile. He sawed, 
split and shaved shingles. He prepared 
a considerable quantity of flax fiber, and 
the wife spun and wove it. He made his 
boots and shoes. He pared and dried 
apples and pumpkins. He made apple 
sauce. But nearly all of these employ- 
ments are gone. 

If there be cows and a supply of foods 
for dairy purposes, the most profitable 
season for butter and milk is in the win- 
ter; also if he have food and can obtain 
sheep for fattening them, there is profit 
in so doing. The winter should be the 
time of care of stock and marketing of 
crops already secured, and of recreation 
and recuperation, and preparation for 
the active times of spring and summer. 

The farm is but a factory for produc- 
ing a certain kind and quantity of pro- 
duce, and the calculation, and the pre- 
paration of tools, and the procuring of 
fertilizers are largely winter labor.— 
(Rural New Yorker. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Indigestion and General Debility. 

I have used the Acid Phosphate in my own 
family in case of indigestion and general de- 
bility, with entirely satisfactory results. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 8. H. MOORE, M.D. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 
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UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


DURABILITY. 
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Iusurance and Financial, 


—A fire of any magnitude in any of the 
continental cities of Europe is very rare. 
The smullest blaze is looked upon as an 
affair of importance, and in such a town as 
Heidelberg, in Germany, when an alarm is 
sounded, the firemen arrange themselves 
with as much care before responding as if 
they were getting themselves up for a wed- 
ding or funeral. They not only wait to put 
on their uniform, but stop and black their 








boots and indulge in a clean shave if their 


appearance is in the least rusty. Buildings 
in Germany, as a rule, are all fire-proof. 
With tile roofs, tile or stone floors, walls 
and partitions of heavy stone or. brick 
Masonry, and stairways and halls built 
without the introduction of wood in any 
shape, there is but a slim chance for the fire 
fiend to get a foothold, and much less to get 
under any headway. Europeans don’t go 
to bed at night with the vague fear 
haunting them that before morning they 
may suffer the martyrdom of St. 
Lorenzo by being roasted alive, and it very 
seldom happens that their own houses 
prove to be their funeral pyres. The 
property holders pay little or no insurance, 
and they are not taxed heavily every year 
to keep up an extensive fire department. 
Were the architects and builders to erect 
such combustible, tinder-box buildings as 
are being constructed in the United States 
every year, by the thousands and tens of 
thousands, these “‘despotic’’ governments 
would proclaim an edict within twenty-four 
hours to either cut off the architects’ and 
builders’ heads or transport them to—the 
United States for life. The yearly statis- 
tics which bave been carefully gathered of 
the losses by fire in the United States show 
that they equal in value the annual cotton 
crop of she South! Imagine what the ac- 
cumulation of wealth would be in our coun- 
try if we but had the fireproof buildings of 
Europe. There is no reason why New York 
and Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
should not be as fire-proof as Paris. To de- 
stroy the latter city by fire, ten years ag», 
the Communists found impossible, and they 
only succeeded in burning ouc the interior 
of some of the public buildings by first fill- 
ing them with the most combustible of ma- 
terials, saturated with barrels of petroleum, 
pitch and tar. To burn up Boston it would 
not require these accessories; a lighted 
match, on a windy night, thrown behind a 
wooden partition or ceiling, or under the 
wooden floors, where the carpenters have 
carefully hid away their shavings, is almost 
sure to do the work.—[{Boston Herald. 


—Judge Hughes, in tae United States 
Circuit Court, Virginia, delivered an opin- 
ionin the case of the iusolvent Piedmont 
and Arlington LifeInsurance Company, of 
Richmond, iu the matter of the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, as prayed for by a 
number of policy-holders. Upon the ques- 
tion whether or not the Court would 
allow the Company to appoint its own 
receiver, Judge Hughes says: 


I think that the mere failure of a life in- 
surance company is prima facie proof that 
its operations have been conducted in a 
fraudulent manner, and if the failure is not 
explained by some great casualty such as a 
widespread pestilence ora sudden financial 
convulsion or physical calamity, I tbink it is 
per se proof of fraud. 1 will not pretend to 
say tha: it creates the presumption of moral 
turpitude in the managers of the company, 
but it certainly does of constructive fraud; 
that isto say, of that financial imbecility or 
recklessness or extravagance or that gross 


negligence which is equivalent in its conse- }j. 


quences to fraud, and which a court is bound 
to regurd as constructive traud. Would the 
court be justified in allowing a trustee, ap- 
pointed by such a compa: yin the very deed 


* in which it avowed its insoivency, to remain 


in the custody ofits eff cts and to administer 
them? Could the court expect to attrac: and 
retain the confidence of the public and ofits 
suitors if it should sanction such an aci? I 
tbiok not. The insolvency and abnegation of 
the company left its effects ia the legal and 
rightful custody of no one, and the court 
must at once provide for the emergercy by 
appointing a receiver. 


The Judge then announced the appoint- 
ment of A. L. Boulware, of Richmond, as 
receiver of the company. 

—In January last the Nashville Insurance 
Co. filed a bill in the Chancery Court 
against the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, wherein it was alleged that, 
several yzars ago, the former company re- 
insured with the latter company all its out- 
standing policies of insurance, and in _con- 
sideration of the assumption of this poliey 


liability, the Nashville Life paid the Globe 
a large sum of money. The Globe, in order 
to indemnify the Nashville Life against 
loss, deposited with the Secretary of State, 
as the State’s Insurance Commissioner, a 
large amount of the bonds of the city of 
Brooklyn. The Globe continued in business 
until January last, when it became insol- 
vent, and was put into the hands of a re- 
ceiver by one of the courts of New York. 
Upon learning of this failure, the Nash- 
ville Life, by its attorneys, filed the bill 
referred to and attached the bonds in the 
hands of the Insurance Commissioner. 
Some little time after this bill was filed, the 
Insurance Commissioner, by his atterney, 
R. McP. Smith, filed a bill of interpleader 
in the Chancery Court, seeking the advice 
of the Court as to the disposition of the 
bonds. These two cases were consolidated 
and brought to a hearing in June last, when 
a decree was rendered in fayor of the Nash- 
ville Life against the Globe Mutual for 
$68,503, and the bonds attached were or- 
dered to be sold to satisfy the decree. The 
bonds were sold, and sufficient realized to 
almost pay off the amount. A decree was 
entered yesterday confirming the report of 
the sale of the bonds and closing up the 
case.—[Nashville American, Dec. 21st. 

—Messrs, Fisk & Hatch announce that 
holders of twenty or more of the coupons 
due January Ist, 1881, from the following 
railroad bonds, can leave their coupons 
with them immediately, for which a receipt 
will be given, and checks payable January 
8d will be ready for delivery December 
81st: Central Pacific Railroad of California, 
$26,883,000; Western Pacific Railroad, $2,- 
623.000; California and Oregon Railroad, 
$6,000,000; Chesapeake and Ohio Rvilway 
Purcbase-Money Funding Bonds;, $2,350,- 
000; New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway 
R. R., $1,000,000. 


J.&W.Seligman &Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc 

















25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell ‘on Commission. Governments, and 
all Bonds and dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATOH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN FRANK JENKINS. 


Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big 
Sandy Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


NEW YORK, December 27, 1880. 

The Elizabethtown, sexingees and Big Sandy Rail- 
road is the connecting link between the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway and the West and Southwest. 

Occupying this commanding position, it is assured 
of a Jarge and lucrative business from the date ot its 
completion, The great business centering at Louis- 
ville willembrace this short vutlet to the sea; while 
the cotton of the South West, the tobacco, hemp and 
live stock products of the rich blue grass regions of 
Kentucky, will find by this route their natural out- 
let to the markets ot the East. 

At Lexington, Ky., the kK. L, & B.S R. R. will con- 
nect with the Cincinnati Southern and Kentucky 
Central, north to Cincinnati and svuth to the cotton 
fields of Tennessee and Mississippi; while the tar 
West and South West to the Pacific coast will, in 
time, contribute to the traffic of the Chesapeake and 
hee route to the sea, in which this is an important 

D 





The road will be completed by June next, the ne- 
oars means for its completion being already pro- 
vide 


The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
secured by a strictly first mortgage on the entire 
property of the Company; principal and interest 
payable in this city in go-d coin; interest at the rate 
of s:x per cent. per annum, paves March and Sep- 
tember; principal due Mare 1902. 

We now have in our hands a limited amount of the 
bonds ter sale at 97% and accrued interest. 

The total amcunt of bonds authorized is $3,500,000, 
only $2 500,000 of which are appropriated for con: 
struction and first equipment. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway route is rapidly 
growing 1n pwn and importance, and within a few 
months will take its place as one of the great East 
and West Trunk Lines, 

First mortgage vonds of the vld roads are almost 
out of the market, or are selling at so high prices 
that investors are looking to the best ot the new 
issues to supply their wants. Within six months the 
U. S. Fives and Sixes will be cal'ed in by the Govern- 
ment, thus adding to the inquiry tor good railroad 
securi‘ies. The new Government loan will not pa: 
more than three per cent.: and we expect to see it 
sagerly taken up at that; while aconstantly-increas- 
ing accumulation of capita! wil! be —— bet- 
ter classes of investments, trom which a larger in- 
come can be derived than the Government need pay. 

ape showing the Chesapeake and Ohioand Big 
San 2. e,and any further information desired, 
will be turnisbed on application. 


FisK & HATCH. 





NOTE.—We to tesue, from time to 
time, short st nts stmilar to the above. in 
erence to Railroad Bonds and other securi- 





ties with the character and merits of which we 
are familiar. 





BEGIN.... THE... 









North, 


For either English 


Rica 
or German Edition. 


° A 
(Fifteen Cents a Number.) TF 


Volume 40, for 1881, 


Greatly Improved 
OVER ALL 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES, 











— 


i the small 
A Thousand Original 














No Matter Where 
You Live, 
East, West, Town, 


South, | Country, 
Useful Information about all 





.YEAR.... WELL. 


In You cannot af- 
ford to be with- 
out ~ a the 
, eat help, the 
or| Village, Piain, Practi- 
cal, Reliable, 








OUT-DOOR & IN-DOOR 
Work and Comfort, that 
* can be found, more than 
anywhere else, in the 


griculturist, 


so named, because started $9 Years ago us a Rural Journal, but 
NOW enlarged to embrace the whole Range of human Care and 
Labor, IN-DOOR and OUT-DOOR, in City, Village, and Country. 


It will surely PAY WOU many times 


cost (less than 3 cents a week.) 
Engravings, during the year, illus- 


trate and bring right to the eye and understanding a great variety of Taher-caning, Labor-helping 
Contrivances and Devices, for Out-Door and In-Door Work (largely home-made), including also 
many pleasing and instructive Pictures for Old and Young (8 For the Engravings alone every 
one wants the American Agriculturist, no matter how many other Journals are taken and read. 


The Humbug Exposures are alone worth, to ever 
one, far more than the Cost of the entire Journal. 





— — KC 


ISHED BY 


ORANGE JUDD C0., 24 


5 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January Ath, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, eubmit the following Statement of 
its affaire on the 81st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from ist January, 1879, to 

8ist December, 1879.............++- $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1879.............++ 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 8ist December, 1879, 8,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the —_———. 
same period........... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- (a 
ums and 
Expenses... ..$840,786 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Bo nye yee aseea sean 00 
secu: y and other- 

MEL dh -dscbccinnweneh+ss chegbencete 1,307,900 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at............ 500,000 00 

Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,522,826 35 

See eae icaavesn + 281,455 16 


Total Amount of Assets...... $12,487,789 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of Pag will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding ceriificates 
of the issue of 1876, be redeemed and paid to 
the holders eo their —_ representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru 
ary next, from which interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to oe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelicd to the extent paid. ‘ 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 


certificates issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
—o— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D, Jonzs, Horace Gray, 
D EpMunD W. CorRLizs, 
W. H. H. Moorz, JoHN 
Lewis CUR ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHaRLes H. Russert, Rost. B. » 
Low, HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Grorce W. Lane 


Goxpor WB Ro L. Srvar’ 
mDON W. BurnHaM,~ Ropert L. ART, 
Epwix D. Moraay, James G. De Forest, 
Wu. Sturais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ApoLPa LEMoyNE, CuaRLes D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. » WILLiaM BrYcE, 
JosiaH O. Wituuam H. Foae, 





Wrtuam E. Dopez, Perer V. Kia, 

ey ven, u _— fg my 
omas F, Youn orace K, THURBER, 

C. A Hanp, a A. A. RAVEN, 

Joun D, HEWLETT, Wititiam DeGroot, 

Wr. #, Henry Cours, 


Wess, 
P. Burpert, Jonny L. Riker, 
J. Dz. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


TEST-CLANS Printers’ Materials«.— 
'ypes, “ Stro Slat" Cases, Cabinets. Chases, 

nting Presses, etc. tiocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters tor Machini«ts, Vanpersorcs. WeLLs 
& Co.. 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch streets, N. ¥. 


W weeiedebein ol Wtai'Garuiners jan, Mase 





THI UNITED STATES LIE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 

261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


ASSETS............. $4.983.226 81 
SURPLUS........... 872,484 06 


T.H BROSNAN, President 


Examine the New Form of Poltcy tssued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
before insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY ot its TERMS, 

After the yy f r three or m re years 
have been peid. upon receiving the required pn: tice 
from the assured, the Company wil! continue the 
ponies in force without further payments, for its 
FULL FACE, for sucha period as the ENI'IRE 
RES ERVB will carry it. 

Should the death of the insured take piace di re 
ing the continued term of insurance es provided 
for above, the full f ree of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction beirg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
cussing within three yeurs afver the original de- 

uit. 





The new form of Endownent Policy provides: 
That ifthe ENTIRE R#HIKRVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry ‘he 
full amount of insurance tu the eno of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shali be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
at the end of the term, thus guarantee ng to the 

licy-holder in every eveat the full value of his 


serve. 

NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice frm the policy-hulder, on blanks 
fur: ished by the Company. 

FTER THREE VY BARS, ALL RE‘TRICTIONS 
and CONDISPIONS in regard to travel residence, 
occupstion and cause of cesth are removed, thus 
aking the Policies, after three years, INCON.- 
feat BLE FOR ANY CAUSK EXCEPTING 


UD. 
Office of Middle Department. 


Boree! Bul'd ng, 17 Broadway. *%.Y. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sap’t 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10 049.156. 
Surplus, $1.849.660. 








Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass't Secretaries. 


Cc. 
J. 


NEW FEATURE, 

Non-Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
the Ten Million Dollars Assets of this Company, giv- 
ing insurers 
iat. Cheaper insurance at once than any mutual 
plan, by | 
2u. Giving the largest amount ot insurance for the 
premium paid. — 

3d. No uncertainty about dividends, consequently 

4th. No :ncrease of cost of insu: ance, but 

5th. A fixed sum payable yearly for a fixed sum in 


ES Liverpool & 


London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 











Those an Advertisement 
Set Sal ite Saas 
ne iano e 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.”’ Onaccepted articies will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors wii! not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscripvtions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money ord«r, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
Sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston Orricr: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. - 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 








William Ester & Co, 

The snow upon the ground and the icy 
chill in the air, and the fact that the holiday 
times are upon us, warn the ladies of the 
necessity of promptly providing themselves 
with furs and winter wraps, which they 
may do at the house of Messrs. William 
Ester & Co., No. 4 West 14th St., New York. 
The shapely sacques and cloaks that have 
within the last few years taken the place 
of the unsightly capes previously worn are 
coming more and more into general use, and 
are proving the most comfortable and ele- 
gant garments that have yet been adopted 
by ladies for winter wear. Messrs, Ester 
& Co. offer a full assortment of these goods. 
comprising the most elegant shapes and of 
the best quality. 





Brummell Has Imported 


a very large assortment ot elegant Fancy Boxes 
which he is selling at most reasonable prices. Large 
discounts to Sunday-Schools. He is also selling a 
five-pound box o! fine Mixed Candies tor $1.00. 410 
Grand St. near Clinton St., 83! Broadway, bet. 13th 
& lith Sts., 293 6th ave., near Isth St. 


| sp BENSON'S 
FE CAPCINE 
POROUS 


PLASTER 


has received the greatest number of unques- 
tiouably reliable endorsements that any ex- 
ternal remedy ever received from pbysi- 
cians, druggists, the press and the public. 
All praise them as u great improvement on 
the ordinary porous plasters and all other 
external remedies, 


5000 Physicians and Druggists of good 


standing voluntarily endorse them as a 
great improvement on all other plasters. 














Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


™ JONES. 
WINTER and HOLIDAY NOVELTIES, 


85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
—o—_- 














1840. 


<ne Z atin 
Furs & Cloaks. s Z Z Housefurnish’g Goods 


Boy?’ Suits. Z Z ‘Silverware. 
Dress | Goods Z z. Glassware. 
Linens. Z % Gremery. 
Silks. # 3. = 


*“ JONES * 


z" 

|. _171, 173, 176 
EIGHTH AVENUE 
° 








NEW YORK. 








Carpets. Z Zz 
Upholstery. z, . Z Hosiery. 
Furniture. 4. s Z Millinery. 
Domestics. 5. Zz Ladies’ Suits, &e 

Personal and oe outfits far- 
Bend be nae’ Wines ade Mllins Unse 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS. 
merican ‘and Foreign, 
‘or eve’ P tony te of instruction, low or higk 
gromellz provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
‘andidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. 
skilled Teachers should have 2 inanes — ” 
J. W. SCHF RMERHO ag 
30 Fast 14th St. near SUitedne PL. 


BBOT ACADEMY. The Winter Term oren: ens 
on Thursday, har et 8th, 1830. For intorma 
tion or admission app g 
Miss PHILEN cKEEN, Fuipeipel 
over, Mass. 














BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart 
ments. BHlective studies. Admits both sexes. N< 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorougn and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 
library fees oniy 830 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term Marcb 9. Fal! Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

: J. 8. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Onder the Coilege management. First-ciass teach 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is ansurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
{gious and intellectual advantages. Address 


F IY BSL, 
CHOICEST. 


aes Climate. Productive Soil. Ow 
Beer Terms. Special inducements to actual 
settlers. For ners. Circulars, &c., giving par- 








OVER 












ticulars free, 
THOMAS ESSEX, W. A. KENDALL, 
Land Commissioner, Ass't Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, a Bth & Market Sts. St.Louis, Mo, 









PAREIL 
FARM ¥ FEED MILLS 
The Cheapest and 
Will Crush and Grind aay ting thing. 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


Address L, J, MILLER, Cincinnati, 0 
Brooklyn Advertisements. 














Wedding Receptions 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 

Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 
HARDING & CO/’S 


Fine Shoes 


are always reliable. Handsomest shapes, best fit 
ting, and ig! pair warranted. No. Fulton St. 
secoud door above Johnson, Brooklyn. 


Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 
Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. 
wavs sagas side up, sete part 
can be cleaned with uger. 
The Mau ary | eat been 
= pruved, gud 8 BR y-» Fp 
ng 
Bottle. ise your er 
tor itor order from manu 
turer. Price 53 cts. Agents 
wanted. Send forcircularand 
price-list of rubber goods. 
Cc. B. DICKINSON, 
349 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TURKISH AND PERSIAN 


RUGS. 


CHINESE, JAPANESE AND TURKISH FANCY 
GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
FOR 


THH HOLIDAYS. 
C. H. MORSON,.222 Falton St., Brook! yn 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best SHOES 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 

287 Fulton =. beyamere N.Y., 

RE BIS 
SPECIAL “AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated vate 
logue and P_ ce-List. 
forwarded by mail or ex. 
press, Ajl orders will 
receive 48 at- 

on 








Al 






















Christian 
Union. 


DOTY, 





M. 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 


LSPYETS, MADE, TO. O18 BIE 2 B'S 
e 8 . 
half dozen. UNDaY. C Bo ie 
Cuffs laundried pod AR 
213 Fulton St.,. near Concord, Breoklyn. 





A HINT for the HOLIDAYS. 
A Year’s Membership in the Brooklyn Library, 


MONTAGUE STREET, OPPOSITE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


60,000 VOLUMES. 


300 PERIODICALS, 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS OF 1880 NEARLY READY, 


The Complete Analytical and Classed Catalogue Now Ready for Subscribers. 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS, $ PER ANNUM, PAYABLE QUARTERLY, IF DESIRED. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 





GEORGE H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


ALL fHE DIFFERENT ono. AT _epuce FF eaaons. 
An yo ME 8 a our stock solicite 


IN 
WINDOW SHADES A RUGG 


RUGS and mars. 


TS. 


oncierns, LINOLEUM 


MS 
MENSE ASSORTMENT OF FOREIGN AND 


607, 6O9 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





o 
° 
Boo 
"o 


hag 


OUR NEW -. 


Se 


SHOW ROOMS 


On Clark Street uow ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE As- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


MODERATE PL.CES. 


OVINCTON 


BROTHERS, 


Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn. 





THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


34 CLINTON STREET, = 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





TENDER FEET, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pinch the corns is what every= 
body wants. Any cobbier, it has been 
. can make a shoe, but it requires 
a good man at his business to make 
aneasy fit. A boot should fit the foot 
all over as a glove fits the hand. F. 
EDWARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, makes a special 
study of the foot, and persons with 
tender feet can have a boot or shoe 
made that will fit them exactly. The 
MecComber last is the one used. 





“JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 
121 Atlantic Ave , cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and all other clioice brands of flour. 





The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 
and a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIKS 


Orders called for and promptly delivered. 











LUTE TTT TT TTT TT TTT 








TTT 


Dry GOODSanaGENERALOUTEITS. 


The Greatest Variety mn OneEstablishment 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PUTT 











L 
fe ba 





Ui 





ADDRESSA POSTAL CARD AS ABOVE. 
Jt forLadies suey es anit as follows. 


LT 








fond, 
Powe 


We ae Letrated 
Liak- far Fall and Wiator 1860, 


Newr lumber 
Puree - 





(Name) 
(Town) 








(County) 
(State) 








The distance 
State and Territory. 





If for gentlemen’s goods, write for Price List No. 8. 

In either case you will receive the book by return mail. It tells how to 
get goods from the city cheaply, quickly and safely, with privilege of return 
and refund of money if not suited in every particular, 
makes no difference. Wesend goods and samples toevery 


TUT 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


Henry Casot LODGE, 
JOHN T. Morss, Jr. | Rditors. 
Price, 50 cents a month: $5.00 a year. Speci 
men copies sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

AG TS WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of tbe REVIEW to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commussion 


paid. 
A. 8. Bagnes & Co., 111 & 118 William 8t., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED! WICK PUTZEL 


For our New Book. 4 
A Story of unusual pewer and spirit. A full an 

fearless exposure Oo} the subtle arts of political wire-pulling 
—showing how rum and rascality rale and ruin in 
American politics. 











Praised by the people. Jllustrated 
Oy ** Boz.”’ the inimitable oo! — Price 
y $1.50. Sells fast. Term y_ liberal. 

Meee Ss BROS., Pubs,, 723 Chestnut § St. *philada. 
$5 to $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address | STINSON & Co.. - Portland, Maine. 
ACENTS WANTED for the most [SR 


On entire Bible,inone volume,ever published. Endo: 
ments by 200 ablestscholars(Send for these). rte ted t0 yall: 
Literary atest ny 6 un ner| “school 
workers, fe Children; a bcok for Holiday: ontains 
rare features. Descripti tion of Palestine; ; History of Apostolie 
Labors in Asia Minor; Life ofS ables showing time 
of each patriarch, prophet asd a kings cathoeshi and dates 
of books of Bible; how the earth was peopled from Noah, 
arables and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the 
ine four sermons of Christ ok. their ordes; ;. the ei ightee en 
¢ the Apostles. { 75 illustrations, 
6, Extraterms. Selli chon Some agents making 


month. A few eral wanted 
GARRETSON & 00.. 60 N. Phi* 














ih St, Phia 











ALL-NICHT 


INHALATION BY THE 


INHALER @ 


For Catarrh, Bronchitis, Consumption, &c. 
Anew, Rational treatment, indorsed by reputable @ 
hysicians and leading druggists. THE PILLow- 
NHALER applies Medicated Air to the EE 
lining of the Nose, Throat and Lungs 
NIG 5 “No time wasted. Retire as ramos 
and breathe in health Eight Hours instead 
of fora few minutes, asin the old method. Aradi- 
and permanent cure. Absolutely Antidotes 
Malaria and Poisonous . Safe as sunshine. 
Contains valves, medicine reservoirs,etc. Perfect 
comfort, perfectiy > beautifal adornment. 
SEND FOR CIRCULA 
THE PILLOW-INITALER co., 
510 Chestnut St., Philada. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Wholesale 
Agents, 602 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


@9eeee®@ 
GLAD TIDINCS TO ALL 


Gifts of gold or silver do not com- 
pure with our celebrated Auto- 
matie Fire-lighting Clocks. Send 
your address on a postal, and we 
will send our illus- 
trated circular, de- 
= maeescribing the most 
w onaiatel clock in the world. Ad- 




















arene Patent Cleck Works, Terre 
cute, Ind = Mention this paper 





WM. ESTER & CO, 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL DOLMANS SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Ere. 
No. 4 WEST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


NGINE BUILDERS, Engineers. Engine 
Owners, send postal for circular describing the 
most powertul, most sensitive, and only parte’ en- 
gine governor in the world. Address E ALLEN 
GOVERNOR CO., Boston, Mass. 


$66 








a week 1D your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatizrt & Co. Portland, Me. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban- 

ners, Canvas Covers tor ‘agons, Trunks and Hamp- 

All kinds ot Canvas and Bunting for Sale. 

Weddin Janene es, Dancing Oleeme, Sand and 
Chairs to Let at Low Prices. 

vay. et. 32d and 33d Sts., New York. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself, “A” 
shows position of grasses 
reeled up. No brea Kin 
lasses; very handy. 
y Opticians. By mail 
/ KETCHAM ry 
| MeDOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


0 Gold, Figured.and Actuags Chromos,|l0c. At.’s 
ample "Book 25c. SEAVY BxOs., Northferd Ct. 








fold 














BS Fo For infants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons. Physi- 











“RARIQW | THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
BARLOWS | — 


sale by Grocers. 
WILTHERG ER, P 
Second St., Philaselpoia. 


INDIGO BLUE | 2, 
ORGANS Aspe sis o70. ORL 805: 


DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, N.J. 
$72 


A WEEK. $i2a day at home easily made. Cost 
SOLU Rar Ghee 








ly outfit free. Address Tuuk &Co. Augusta,Me 


oCards,no 2 alike,l0c. 
"Gard Co. Northford, Ct. 





BOCTOR GRAYS 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace 


Is so con- 
structed 
thatitgives 
a strength 


shoulders 
back so as 
to expand 
the chest, 
throwing 
the body in 
toan erect 


n. 
P ice $1.50 
by mail. 

Give waist 


circular 
and illus- 





trated 
price-list of 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., New York City. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce oi 
Sewing Silk, Black or assorted Colors, about 800 yards 
in eac package in lengths from ove to ten yards 
each, Waste Embroidery Silk in assorted colors, 40 
cents per ounce. Send for Circular about Knitting 





THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool silk, 469 Broadwear, N.Y. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


C. H. COVELL, 


Victoria Hotel, 1150 Brgadway, N. Y. 
Sole Agent and Importer of the 
Celebrated Patent Triple 
Action 


DUPLEX LAMP, 


BISQUE STATUARY, 
and 


CHINA NOVELTIES, 
Candle Shades and Holders. 
COVELL’S perfumed CROWN 
OIL the best made, 


Send for Circular and mention 
Christian Union. 













The SECRET of GOOD LUCK 
IW BUSINESS 
Be it Large or Small, is the Free, Careful and Persistent 


USE OF PRINTER’S INK. 
How to do it at next to no costy so as to pay, is all explained 
in the hai apdoome new pamphiet describing the world 
renowne el Press. This little book may make or 
| save you hundreds of dollars. The popularity ofthe Model 
Press i is world-wide. It is in use by Business Mem 
to-day, in every civilized country on the Globe. It 8 
strong, fast, reliable and simple, and so easily mana that 
lj any boy of 10 years can do nice —" and hundreds of dollars 
# worth of it every year, and to P: rimt is more fascinating 
than to play. Clergymen and Sunday School Superinten- 
dents are using the godet Press with unbounded suo- 
cess in Church and S. S. work. We make 12 styles—hand and 
foot power, at prices from $3.00 to $175.00. We have just madea 
Sweeping Reduction in Prices 
of all our Type, Cuts, Rules, Borders, etc., etc. If you alrea 
have a Press you may save some money by getting ¢* 
Reduced Price List, showing over 1000 styles. 4 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & C0., 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphig, 


INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


Send ro Cents for New 
Circular and Re- 
duced Price List. 


THE 








FORT HAMILTON, N. Y 





The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Batent a na prandour, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
out, 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consu'ting Ph ian—THEODOKE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate De- 
artment of the Long Island College Huspital.” Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 
by a staff of resident physicians. Secre’ary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILL ‘err 
The butidings are censtructed for this special purp se. and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than th: se of > | simiar institution ta 
existence hey are sivuated on one of the must attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high biuff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a ful! view of the whole Kastern 
Shore of 8tacen Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper ano Lower Buy, d «ted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, ana inclosed on tne horizun by the blue Outlines vf the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlautic Oceun to the south. 
There are separate diniog rooms, lodging rooms. and parlors, paness and bath rooms. 
a lecture room for religi:us services, readings, copcerts, etc. All 
Other newspapers ry periodicals are reguiarly taken. 
thorcugh, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
momen or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago 
The Ci ion of patients orginated with and is pecnilar to this institution. Bein 
and regalatea ae ay A = commercial basis, it is made to depend up:-n the character o 
board, and other accomm: dations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for. 
By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying to per week. Those paying $'4 and upwards, according to size aod situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apurtment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the acc: mmodations in the select rooms and the tuble being in were respect equal to those of a first- 
class hotel. Roome in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upo: 
arkable.Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
oe per some. & or one death to every two bundred patients. The totu! deaths of legitimate cases for 


There isalso 
the New York morning and several 





determined 
the lodging, 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 


WARM AND DRY. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


For the Smail and Large Folks. 


THOMAS BRISTOLL 


359 Sixth Avenue, 
One door from 22d Street, New York, 
A variety of Insoles and Dolls’ Shoes. 
NTRS PRESNES, TYPES and 


Materia! d two 3c. stamps for 
cat’l’gue. B.O.Woods & Co.,49 Federal St.. Boston,Mass 





he Home has been only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying —— — 

Thr aints—Our ystem of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patient to avail himself of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 

k and ball grounds, readinws, lectures, concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the suciety of 

telligent and ugreeabie fellow inmates, can impart. 

“The Discrpline—t he establishad code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” as universally understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-requiated 
family and social reiationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within =e limits of the grqunds of tne institution are strictly 

enforced. For mode and terms of admission peply to the Rev. J. WILLLET LS, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent. at the jastitution. Fort Hamuiton (L. L.), New York. 





To secure an Fasy, Comtortable and Luxurious Sleep, 
THE KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE SPRING 
MATTRESS 


is indispensable. They are the most durable, healthtv 
comfortable and economical Spring Bed ever used. Iron 
Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a specialty. 
Manufactured by ROBERT KELSO & CO. 
210 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 
Send for Circalar aud Price-List. 











ATCHLESS TM 7 wih 





SCHOOLS, ETC., $84 to and _ upwards 


MASON & 








SUPERB DRAWING ROOM STYLES, $200 $00 1 $510 and and upwards, 

$6.38 per quarter, or $5 per month and upwards. ILLUSTRATED CAT. 

THESE ORCANS ARE CERTAINLY UNRIVALED IN EXCELLENCE, WHILE THE PRICES ARE NOT 
MUCH HIGHER THAN THOSE OF VERY INFERIOR INSTRUMENTS. 





FOR LARGE CHURCHES, $570, $480, $360 am leas; FOR SMALLER C HURCTHIFS, 


TTYLES in great variet and upwards. ORGANS FOR EASY PAYMEN'!, 
UES ant’ eae enes free, 


HAMLIN ORGAN CQ., 


154 Tremont &t., BOSTON ; 46 East (4th St., (Union Square), NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 










































THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 






Vou. XXII, No. 25. 
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BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Preparing to REMOVE up town, we 
mencing Monday morning, Dec. 15, selr. «hole 


stock of Houseturnishing Goods, Cutlei,, Silver- 
ware, Glassware, China, Crockery, Tableware, Brass 
and Copper Goods, and everything for the house and 
table, all new,and all most appropriate and useful 
GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, at greatly reduced 
prices; in addition to which reduction in price a 
discount of TEN PER CENT. will be taken off EACH 
PURCHASE. Come early to avoid thecrush Goods 
will be promptly packed and delivered free. All of 
this immense stock will be sold off here at an ad- 
vantage to buyers equivalent to breakage and cost to 
move it. 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


Cooper Institute, cor. Sth St. and 3d and 
4th Aves.; N, ¥. City. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


RUGS. 


Antique Persian, Black Bear Skin, 


Merzapore, Kilem, 
Daghistan, Relievo, 
Ahloowalia, Tanjore, 
French Rugs, _—_ Daghistan. 
Smyrna “ Persian. 
A fine stock of 
INDIA 


WHOLE CARPETS. 


English and American manufacture. 
Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Bruxsels, Tapestries and Ingrains, 
Also, a large line of superior quality 
fENGLISH FELT CRUMB CLOTAS, 
Sheepskins, Door Mats, &c., &c. 


. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence, | 








Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


REED & BARTON, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver-Plated Ware. 


a 
e 


Possessing the advantages of over half a century in manufac- 
turing, employing only the highest skill and talent, using only 
the most improved Machinery in every department, we are 
enabled to produce goods of the most artistic design, finest 
finish and quality, at the lowest prices. Our assortment is very 
extensive, including varied designs in 


FEE, TEA, DINNER, DESSERT and 
R SETS; CAKE and FRUIT STANDS; 
TREE, VEGETABLE, and BUTTER DISHES, 
TUREENS, CANDLESTICKS, CANDELABRA, 
EPERGNES, SPOONS and FORKS, CUTLERY, 
etc.; Also, a great variety of fancy articles, such 
as CARD-CASES, CARD-RECEIVERS, JEWEL 
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BOXES, VASES, CHILDREN’S SETS, ORNA- 
MENTAL PIECES, etc, 


APPROPRIATE FOR 


HOLIDAY & BRIDAL GIFTS. 


—— = 








Salesroom, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factories, Taunton, Mass. 


The Literary Revolution 


to be the most successful 


“Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war.” 
ige and culture within reach of 
Supply oot most permanent 


revolution of the century. Is it not also the most chin THs bri: 
and futee aren ot eer IS’ Marching On! a 
and fruitful sources of en oy: oso will may now 
possess them. The list of pur S pn ogy ‘al y 
nearly 175 volumes of standard works, and the number is being increased with unprecedented , vidity. You can 
get full descriptive catalogue and an Spe: pamphlet telling how books are made, and descri bing the setting 
T Ss ttin of type by m, free on application, and you can get the books themselves from the 
a A ; 1S lendin heokselee in every tow ~m The 2 comments of Press apd People are most note- 
cheay e Boo! 
worthy. e day of cheap and good s is once more with us, an merican By Steam. 


Exchange merits the praise for it.”"—Zpiscopal Register, Philadelphia. “ We can only ior 
our hearty commendation.” —7raveler, ‘on, “Is doing wonders , a m the best 





is acknowled 
know ’ 


comprises 





books for the money to ever came to our notice.’’— Watchman, —_ ~ Hae some Tich meg th left you @ 
colossal fortune which you are s' spending ia pe ag ey books for “ane le at nominal prices! If so, I admire 
your taste, But went ihe rates -line lad when it is Fer ~ a facetious but cents 
correspondent, hese rates every man _ every 
man should, have a library.” mazin oO er! Ailanes, Chicago. ’“ Your e m- 


pany, is worth more to the com nm people cos the Peabo 
‘und,” writes a Southern educator. “The American Boo! fas the Exc is doing a very remarkable work.”’—Journ 
Boston. “ Other publishers may sneer at them, but so long ¢ as the Exchange publishes a ee at one-tenth the poe 
at which it is offered elsewhere, sneers cannot hurt them. fournal, Louisville. “‘ Anybody can afford toown 
a cyclopedia now.” — Press, Ellenville, N.Y. ‘Cheap beyond all fall peseubent in book-ma king. ne Capitol, Columbus, O. 


Chambers’s Encyclopesdia. 


Ten years age ts this great work could not be had for less than $50.00. The Literary Revolution gives you a 
verbatim reprin e last London edition in 15 elegant and handy cisth bo und volumes, small but clear type, for 
e. In this style is now com- =, — being delivered to pur- 


7 .DO. The same work is also bein; 
of “the “ Library of Universal Know 
‘h nding. bein boing, 206) $15. ae —_ _— R It top, $22.50. To 
L a this edition an abe corps of Ameri about 15,000 topics not treated 
ar ~d coking a ae original Camere, thus more ithorougt : hh sere it to the wants of Ameri- 
ja ever pu! n this coun 
and 20 per cent caer’ han Johnson’s American. 
, $50.00). In a sne a readers Chambers’s has always ranked at the rey —_ 
Now thoroughly revised, it is AA years me — in the 1 field. Youcan want nothing better. Of t large 
type edition the first seven volumes are ready Jan 10, 1881, and the remaining volumes will follow pd, two 
each month, till the work is : ne. Notwithstanding that our prices are low beyond =, it is our 
2 C ts Lo & 2 stom to give special inducements to those whose orders are nest receiv 
en Ss Accosdingty. Se: the toad for the 15 volumes in n etal, orders —_ cash: $0! to be . Da by 
us on January 1, is only C1b-60, ond for Russia, gilt top, $16.50. The price of th 4 Every 
edition in cloth will be two cents ome day (Sundays included) afte Day 
¥ and i . est’ the half Rasa, th top, three cents every day, till the Pall’ ‘rive 2 of 15. vio and ee reache > 
fou w fore re: see _ om of sen your order prom 
ly when you —— read this That You Delay ¢ volumes now i conk 00 
at once, an ~~. ¥ or *s you may direct. As above ‘Stated, the oo 
~~4, lead: a cara in every town, Liberal terms are allowed to clubs. Desériptive ogue 
mit b; — money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar 1 may bes eons 
ing ie came 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 
yer B. ALDEN, MANaGeEr. Tribune Building, New York. 


GENCIES: Boston, H. L. Hastings ; Philadelphia, Leary & Co. ; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; 

. Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clark & Co. Toledo, Brown, 
AG Co. ; Chicago, Alden & ick, 224’ State street: San Francisco, Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch; St. 
Louis, S. Paxson & Co.: in smaller towns the leading bookseller, only one in a place, 


iF YOU t & large, liv: 26-gage, Tnsizeied, siligions, Family, 
im secre, anism poles, controy a oe advertisements, a ae, ‘ile oo md whisky b vires 


Rpmmct THE-CHRISTIAN, AND LITTLE CHRISTIAN, ‘i sokee} 
Little 


Christian 
sent 3 months for 


n immense quantities, of Onl 
isened in nee type, ander the title 
edge,” in 15 large octavo bee oy the price in cl 


Yyclo 









an, 2 ots. a year). 


a Ep yy Serres = |G 
Address H. Laadl Mass. 


‘THE ORIGINAL . AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Esta Bells for all purposes 





tau BELL F FOUNDRY 
sperma, et. 


sie, wud 





HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


Offer of their own manufacture 
an elegant and complete 
assortment of fine 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 











BILLIARD TABLES. 





The grand medal, the highest premium over ai! na- 
Sous has been awarded to the Collender Billard 
‘ables and Combination ga pe a Cues, &c. 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. New and second-hand 

Billiard Tables in all designs at lowest prices, 


THE H. W. COLLENDER CO., 


788 BROADWAY, corner Tenth street. New York; 8 
and 8 STATE Street, Chicago; ag South FIFTH 
Street, St. Lom 


Bap Send tor Illustrated Solanatti. 





TAYLOR’S 


ST, DENIS HOTEL 


AND RESTAURANT, 
BROADWAY, Cor. Eleventh Street. 


W. & J. SLOANE. 


For Appropriate and Useful 


HOLIDAY CIFTS 


We offer our 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


OF 
Turkish and 


Persian Rugs 
at very low prices. 


Carpets and Floor Coverings 
of every description. 


649, 651 AND 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Art Furniture. 


SYPHER & Co., 741 Broadway, New 
York, havea rare collection of Old Mahog- 
any furniture. of various periods—tall 
Dutch Clocks, Teak-wood Furniture from 
Japan, old English and other Silverware, 
curious Potttery, Clocks of the Empire, 
&c.; and their special envoy is constantly 
sending goods from Europe and the East. 


SYPHER & CO., 
741 BRitADWAY, New Yor 


GOLP Topp & BARD, 


PENS 


& 
PEN Holders, Cases, Etc., 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 

















sent Free 
MENEELY & CO... WEST TROY. N.Y. , Cinciansti, oO. 


Our are Goods for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S. 




















